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NEW, OR FRENCH METHOD OF BLEACHING. 


From the Second Fasciculous of the Belfast Literary Society. 


So far as we are acquainted with the history of this art, mankind in 
all ages have employed as auxiliaries the sun and free air; how these 
operate is a question, for the solution of which we are indebted to mo- 
dern discoveries in chemistry. 

The atmospheric air, for ages, was considered one of the four ele- 
ments, but the celebrated Priestley discovered that it consists of several 
elastic gasses, different or opposite in their qualities; the air we breath, 
the atmospheric air, besides many elastic substances contained in it, 
consists of one-fourth of an elastic fluid, which when separated from 
other gasses in the atmosphere, supports combustion and animal life 
longer than common atmospheric air. This substance has obtained 
different names, from different chemists, which are most agreeable to 
the qualities they first discovered in it, or to the ideas they had con- 
ceived of it; Priestley called it dephlogisticated air, because it had few 
of the qualities which air acquires on passing through fire. Scheele 
named it fire-air, from the power it has of supporting combustion. La- 
voisier, air, eminently pure ; Condorcet vital air, and Bergman, pure 
air. 


As this elastic fluid has a power of forming combinations possessed of 
acidity, the name of oxygen is given to it, in the new Nomenclature, 
from a Greek word, signifying sour or acid. In passing through fire 
and fermenting liquors, it combines with the substance of charcoal, in 
the new Nomenclature, carbon ; it then forms an acid, the carbonic 
acid gas, which unites with lime and alkalies, and renders them mild 
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and in a great degree inactive. Dr. Black separated it from many dif- 
ferent substances, and first clearly described its principal qualities, and 
because it was fixed in some solids, named it fixed air, as has been par- 
ticularly noticed. 

Oxygen combines with the colouring matter of vegetables, reduced 
t» carbon (charcoal) by alkalies, it assumes the elastic form of carbonic 
acid gas. ‘The heat of the sun favours the combination, and by heat- 
ing the ground, oecasions a rarefaction of the adjoining air, causes it to 
ascend and give place to more distant, colder air ; by this motion there 
is a constant successive application of oxygen to the colouring matter 
of flax. Dew is a powerful bleaching material, because water, especi- 
ally in an elastic form, is capable of uniting with oxygen, and of giving 
it to the colouring matter.* Common herbage, consisting of a great va- 
riety of vegetables, give out pure air to it, If pure vital air in a more 
concentrated state, is applied to the colouring matter of flax, it will 
more speedily and perfectly hasten the process of bleaching ; in this, 
the new, or French method consists. 

The pure part of the atmosphere, oxygen gas, combines with metals, 

- and forms exides or calces of them. It combines with muriatic acid, 
and destroys its acid taste. 

The combination of oxygen with manganese, on account of the abun- 
dance and cheapness of this ore, is of great importance ; because, from 
it, oxygen gas is extracted and condensed for bleaching. 

Manganese is brought to us in large, irregular, black fragments, re- 
sembling the ore of antimony, some brown spots are interspersed 
through it; the best is regularly crystallised in the form of small black, 
brilliant needles, 

This substance has been long known to glass-makers, by the name of 
glass-soap, because when a small quantity of it is mixed with glass, in 
fusion, it removes the colour; when used in considerable quantity it 
changes the colour of the glass to purple or garnet; when exposed to 
a red heat it émits pure air in considerable quantity ; it is valuable in 
proportion to the quantity of this vital fluid which it contains. 

This metallic oxide is largely diffused through the surface of our 
globe. It is found in quantities in Mendip-hills, near Bath ; it is finely 
ground in mills resembling those in which flint is ground for potters ; 





* Berthollet- exposed paper tinged with litmus to dew, and found it so much sa- 
turated with pure air, that the colour was changed, and concladed, that the old pre- 
judices in favour of May-dew were not without foundation. 
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in this operation it is often adulterated to one half the value; gentle- 
men who use much of this ere will purchase it in the gross, pound it, 
and powder it in mills attached to their own machinery. ; 

When this oxide is digested in muriatic acid, a gas is disengaged of 
a yellow colour, and a peculiar suffocating odour, The acid loses its 
acidity by this combination; it has not a sour but a styptic, taste; itd e3 
not, as other acids, change the blue and purple of vegetables red, but 
destroys their colour*. It unites very sparingly with water, 

To the-jngenious and persevering experimental Swedish apothecary, 
Scheele, we are indebted for these discoveries, which he p~blished in the 
Stockholm Transactions for 1774. This ore, powdered, was put into a 
retort, immersed into a sand heat, and muriatic acid added to it; in 
fifteen minutes the receiver was filled with yellow vapour, which had 
the qualities now mentioned. By it the flowers, and even the green 
parts of vegetables were rendered pale and colourless, The liquor left 
in the receiver was changed into weak spirit of salt. His theory is, 
that a part of the acid dissolves the oxide ; that from the solution pure 
air is expelled, which unites with that part of the acid, unconnected 
with the metal, and as pure air had gotten the name of dephlogisticated 
air, Schecle named this vapour dephlogisticated muriatic acid. The 
French chemists conceiving pure air, an acidifying principle, named it 
oxygen, and when this was united to muriatic acid they called the 
compound oxygenated muriatic acid, which was afterwards contracted 
into oxymuriatic acid. 

Immediately after this great discovery the French chemists turned 
their attention to a substance which exhibits such singular properties. 

Chaptal exposed old prints to the influence of this substance, from 
which they acquired a degree of whiteness they never before possessed ; 
as he used it much diluted, it had no effect upon the printer’s ink. 

Berthollet of Paris prosecuted this subject, and published an account 
of bis investigatioas in the Transactions of the Academy, in 1785, and 
in the Physical Journal 1785 and 1786, andin the year 1786 he pub- 
lished the result of his inquiries and experiments in the second volume 
of the Annales de Chimie. This interesting paper has been translated 
into English and published in Dublin for the benefit and improvement 
of the art of bleaching. 

Before he attempted a complete investigation of the properties of this 
unknown noxious elastic vapour, he supposed uniting it to water a ne- 





* If pure air contains the principle of acidity, how does it supersede the princi- 


ple qualities of the muriatic acid, when united with it? 
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cessary precaution. This he attempted to effect, by agitating this gas 
in a phial with water, supposing it would unite with it, as fixed air, car- 
bonic acid gas does; but the suffocating vapour which was exhaled, in- 
duced him to chuse Woulfe’s apparatus for his future experiments, of 
which there is a cut in the Annales de Chimie, Vol. II. 


By this apparatus he forced the vapour to the bottom of the water, 


in the first receiver, called an intermediate body, which attracted from 
it the uncombined muriatic acid ; the oxygenated muriatic vapour as- 
cended to the top of the water in the intermediate body, passed into ano- 
ther bent glass tube which connected the first and the second glass bodies, 
and there the vapour connected itself with the pure water; he found 
when this second glass body, containing diluted oxygenated muriatic 
acid was exposed to the rays of the sun, a profusion of bubbles arose to 
the top, which consisted of pure air, and that when all was disengaged, 
the glass body contained pure air and water slightly impregnated with 
muriatic acid; hence he concluded that oxygenated muriatic acid was 
nothing more than a combination of the muriatic acid, with the pure 
air or oxygen, extracted from the black oxide of manganese. 

He tried to bleach thread and cloth with this liquor concentrated, he 
made them white and tender; then he tried it weak, he made them 
white, but by keeping or immersing them in ley they turned yellow; 
he then used the blanching liquid and ley alternately ; lastly, he — 
in diluted acid of vitriol, and obtained a perfect white. 

M. Welter constructed a simple and extensive apparatus for prepar- 
‘ing the blanching liquid, on a large scale ; this consisted of a -small 
portable furnace, which contained a retort or a Lolt-head, in which, and 
in an intermediate glass body, a bent glass tube was fixed. In this inter- 
mediate body there was a safety tube and a tube for conducting the 
blanching vapour into a wooden receiver, nearly full of water, and well- 
closed, in which there was an agitator turned with a crank horizontally ; 
when the water was impregnated with the vapour, it was drawn off for 
use*, 

The expence of using muriatic acid was so great that no manufacture 
could bear it, wherefore M. Berthollet conceived that muriatic acid 
could be extracted from common salt, by the acid of vitriol, and the 
pure air from manganese by the same process. Wherefore he took of 
powder of oxide of manganese, six ounces; of marine salt, one pound ; 
of sulphuric acid, and of water, each twelve ounces. It is necessary to 





* Annales de Chimie, vol. ii, p. 163. 
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augment or diminish the quantity of manganese in proportion to the 
qualities of the oxide. 

Immediately after the publication of Berthollet’s Treatise, the new 
method was tried on the river Clarey*, The workmen fell into the 
same mistake as the French in their first essays; they imagined they 
should produce an elegant white without any material but oxygenated 
muriatic acid. It did whiten the colouring matter to a certain degree, 
to half white, but no manipulations in the same liquid could whiten it 
better ; wher dipped in Jey, it was changed to a dirty yellow. It re- 
quired as many operations in the Irish method of bleaching, as if it 
had never been dipped in the blanching liquid. 

The French chemists tried immersion in the liquid and in caustic 
ley alternately ; when the ley was brought to the boiling point they 
succeeded. The manipulations were always finished with a sour. 

To prevent accidents which might result from too great strength of 
the liquor, a test for ascertaining the bleaching power of it, was found- 
ed by M. Decroisille ; he took one part of indigo, reduced to fine pow- 
der, and eight parts of concentrated sulphuric acid (if the acid is much 
dephlegmated, seven parts will be sufficient) he digested this mixture 
in amatrass seme hours, in a hot water bath; when the solution was 
finished he added water till the whole amounted to one thousand times 
the weight of the indigo used, Mr, James Watt of Birmingham, found 
a good test in infusion or decoction of cochineal. 

Before this test liquor is used, the bleacher has provided a test-tube 
of glass, about twelve inches long, one inch or seven-tenths wide, fun- 
nel-shaped at the mouth, with a stand like a wine glass. If a tube 
could be fuund perfectly cylindrical, a scale equally divided might be 
cut upon it ; but as this is next to impossible without boring or grind- 
ing, it may be divided mechanically, by putting into the tube, one han- 
dred parts, suppose grains of rain or distilled water; the surface will 
show the place of the first cross line upon the tube, which may be 
marked; 0; the part of the tube, although cylindrical, occupied by the 
hundred parts of water, is called the bulb, The scale is finished by 
adding ‘from time to time twenty grains of water, and marking the sur- 
face of each for a degree. 

The bulb of the tube is filled with the test liquor; the blanching li- 
quid, diluted as near as may be to the degree requisite for a steep, is 
added cautiously, till the mixture rises in the tube to one degree, then 





* Clary, corruptly called Crapy, in the country of Antrim. 
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it is well shaken, This is repeated till the mixture is changed from 
blue to brown. The degree on the tube, at which the mixture rests, 
devotes the blanching power of the liquid. If it rests at one, it is the 
strongest, because least of the liquid blanches the test. If the colour 
is not destroyed till the mixture rises to the second degree, it is half the 
strength, and is then sufficiently diluted for the first immersion of coarse 
cloth. Eacb succeeding steep should be weaker. 

Mr. Rupp, of Manchester, has improved the test-liquor, by adding 
to the solution acetite of lead (sugar of lead) to the solution of indigo, 
till the lead is precipitated, and the indigo is united to the acetous 
acid.* 

The use of the test consists not-only in ascertaining the strength or 
the bleaching power of the liquid, but in determining the additional 
quantity which should be added to the ley remaining in the kieve, after 
‘the cloth is drawn, that it may be of the same strength as at first. If 
the first steep is of such strength as to require so much of it put into 
the tube, as shall raise the. mixture to three on the scale, and, if, after 
the immersion so much must be added as to raise it to six, then half as 
much of the strong liquor first used must be added to bring it to the 
same strength as at first. The second steep of the same cloth should 
be so much weaker that the surface of the mixture in the tube may co- 
jncide with number four on the scale. 

The principal objection to the use of bleaching liquid, under these 
regulations, is the suffocating vapour rising from it in every operation. 
‘This is avoided by adding some substance to the water, which would fix 
it, or by using close vessels in the operation, The last was successfully 
tried by making the ieve in which the cloth was to be steeped, partly 
filled with water, the receiver of the vapour; and having the cloth 
wound round reels init; the agitation produced by the motion of the 
reels and of the cloth, is sufficient to produce a perfect mixture of the 
gas with the water, and with the colouring matter of the cloth. 

Mr. Rupp has recommended the use of oxygenated muriatic.acid in 
water alone, and has published an account of his experiments and ap- 
paratus in the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Society of Manches- 
ter. This consists of an oblong deal cistern, in which two perpendicu- 
lar axes are placed; a number of pieces of cotton connected, together 
are wound upon one of them, the cistern is covered with a steam-tight 








* The test with vitriol is inadmissible, in experiments upon the comparative 
strength of the bleaching liquor, with and without alkali, because sulphuric acid de- 
composes the muriat of potash, — 
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lid, the liquor put into it, and the pieces wound from one axis to the 
other, till the liquor is exhausted. 

Mr. Berthollet’s zeal for the public good equalled his genius, he com- 
municated his discoveries to intelligent men, in different countries, and 
travelled to Javelle in the south of France, a place long famous for 
bleaching.. He there distilled the oxygenated muriatic acid in vessels 
which he carried with him; at this time he used a liquor much con- 
centrated, and mixed some alkali with it. The manufacturers of Ja~- 
velle, soon after published in their journals that they had discovered a 
particular liquor which they called dessive de Javelle, which had the 
properties of bleaching cloths, by an immersion of some hours. One 
of those enterprising men came to Ireland to demand a patent for this 
new process, pretended to be his own invention. This was not ob- 
tained; M. Berthollet’s true account bad spread among us before his 


arrival. . 
[To be concluded in dur next.) 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTENSIVE IRON WORKS 
AT CARRON. 


[Communicated by a Friend.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 


Tus undertakers of the coal mines have formed a very considerable 
establishment at three-eighths of a mile from the mines, for the 
smelting of iron ore, and for manufacturing. malleable iron, and a 
variety of iron goods, They have found, near their mines of coal, 
a great quantity of the minerals proper for this purpose. Some, 
indeed, are at a considerable distance, being just on the edge of ‘the 
sea; but the carriage is not expensive. 

There are five species of the mineral, or rather five places whence 
it is obtained ; for in quality they are much alike. They are none 
of them rich, yielding not-more than 30 per cent. of pig iron. It is called 
tron stone. %n the smelting there is added to these five sorts, a sixth 
very rich one, which is brought from Cumberland, and is called tron 
ore. It is much the same as the Germans called glass-kopf. 

The iron stone nearest Carron is at three miles distance from the 
works ; to which it is led across a very wide heath. It is fownd-in 
a valley, separated by a brook, the royalty on each side of which 
belongs to different individuals. They pay to cach a shilling for every 
ton (21 cwt.) of iron stone extracted, 
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The iron stone is found in a sort of clay bed, which lies nearly 
horizontal, with a small inclination to the south-east. The brook 
which crosses it has entirely divided it, and so formed the valley. “The 
clay contains the iron stone in lumps, of all sorts of forms, but the 
most common is flat, and rounded at their extremities, This con- 
figuration may give room for various questions. Is the mineral gra- 
dually forming, or in a state of gradual destruction? Or has it been 
in part destroyed by currents of water ? 

Below this bed of clay, is a stratum, many inches thick, of a blackish- 
blue schistus; similar to that which is found over every seam of coal 
in the country. In fact, it serves here as a roof to a seam, about six 
inches thick, of pretty good coal. Sometimes the coal is in immediate 
contact with the iron stone. Above the bed of clay, are many irregular 
beds of a whitish schistus; and over these a sand stone, which serves 
as a support to the works which are driven for obtaining the iron stone, 
with the help of small pieces of s'raight timber which are put in at 
proper intervals. 

The iron stone is extracted by a numbér of undertakers, (master 
workmen, or piece masters) who have each their journeymen. They 
are paid by the cubic measure of ore wrought, so as that their wages 
amount to about ten shillings the ton of picked ore. They work along 
the valley, enter under ground as little as possible, and leave pillars 
of the clay where it contains no iron stone. They work more easily 
on one side of the valley than on the other, because they can begin by 
extracting the coal, which undermines the iron stone. They cannot 
-do this on the other side, the proprietor of the royalty having for- 
bidden them to touch the coal. 

The iron stone is of a black gray colour, close grained, and resembles 
none of the ores of iron which I ever saw before. There are some 
pieces which, on breaking, have irregularly formed cavities within, 
lined with a whitish very tender substance ; and this is said to be of 
the best quality. 

This stone reddens a little on roasting, and puts on the appearance 
of an ordinary iron stone. This species is very common, not only in 
Scotland, but also in the north of England; and is always contained 
in the same beds, and lying above a bed of coal. 


Operations of the Furnaces. 
The iron stone is roasted before it is taken to the smelting furnace. 
For this purpose, they spread upon the ground a bed of large coals, 
eighteen or twenty feet long, and six or seven broad; on which they 
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place the iron stone, in pieces of seven, eight, or nine pounds weight. 
They give it the form of an ass’s back, making it about three feet high 
in the middle. 6) 

This done, they set fire to one of the ends ; and, in proportion as 
the fire advances, they cover the whole with coal dust and ashes, in 
order to concentrate the heat, It takes many days for the fire to 
penetrate the whole mass, which is roasted sufficiently by this 
operation. 

The tron ore requires no roasting; but is smelted raw with the 
other minerals, as will be described below. ' 

To render the coal proper for smelting, it is reduced into coaks ; 
which is done as follows. The species of coal most suitable for this 
operation is called clod coal, which igg the middle part of the seam. 
A round bed of twelve or fifteen feet diameter is formed upon the 
ground, and surrounded with a mixture of coal dust, and ashes, the 
remains ef former operations. This circular bed is not more than 
seven or eight inches thick at the edges, and a foot and a half in the 
middle or centre; at which place they kindle it with lighted coals, 
and the fire quickly spreads throughout the whole. The man who 
takes care of the operation, with an iron peel takes up the dust 
which lies round, and throws upon the places where the fice is too hot 
such a quantity of it as may serve to prevent the consumption of the coal, 
but not enough to extinguish the flame, which spreads over its whole 
surface, and is a mark of the destruction of the bitumen, the real 
object of the operation, The dust serves also to extinguish it when 
it is deprived of its bitumen ; which, in this coal, is not very abundant. 
This operation takes about forty hours. 

The coaks being thus prepared are employed alone, and without 
any addition of coal, to smelt the iron stone in two large high furnaces 
placed by the side of each other. They are like those which are 
used in Germany, and in many provinces of France. I was informed 
that they were thirty feet high, the inside forming an oval, the 
larger diameter of which is eight feet. Each furnace has two very 
Jarge single leather bellows, moved by a large wheel, on the axle of 
which are four cammes for each bellows. t 

In these furnaces they smelt the six different kinds of minerals 
which we have described above; viz. The five kinds of iron stone 
which have been previously roasted, and the iron kidney ore, a little 
of which is added at each charge, in its raw state. A little lime- 
stone is mixed, to serve as an absorbent; and the whole is covered 
with coaks. 
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The flame which rises from this furnace cannot be distinguished 
from that which is produced by the charcoal furnace: the operation 
also is in every respect the same, They run out the metal every twelve 
heurs, about forty cwt. each time. 

It is surprising that the metal proceeding from this furnace, which, 
as will be shewn, can never produce a good forged iron, should be so 
soft as itis. It may be filed and cut almost as easily as forged iron ; 
which is a great advantage in the forming of all sorts of cast metal 
goods. And this is the principal object of this establishment. They 
east here, particularly, the largest cylinders for steam engines; in the 
same manner as a very considerable iron furge established in the prin- 
cipality of Wales.* 

We saw a cylindergf this kind, of fifty inches diameter. For this 
purpose they have a very large pit before one of the furnaces, in 
which channels they place the moulds of the different pieces they 
Mean to cast; and by furnaces, and even from different reverberatory 
ones, when they have to cast a piéce which requires more metal than 
the two high furnaces can furnish. There are five of these reverbera- 
tory furnaces disposed in such a manner that they can make the 
metal run from them into the same pit. By this means they could 
cast.a piece of twenty tons weight. 

These reverberatory furnaces are constructed and wrouglit in the 
same manner as | have described above. They are kept in daily use, 
and are commonly tapped twice a day, They are left to cool during 
the night, and are repaired in the morning, by making them a fresh 
bottom of sand. In these are melted the refuse of the high furnaces, 
that is to say, the small pieces, broken work, and old cast metal, which 
is brought from different countries, as well as pig iron. 

The principal object is to cast all sorts of small works, as iron 
grates for fire places ; different ornaments for the same; ship stoves 
and grates, iron grates, smoothing irons, kettles, &c. &c. Since the 
conquest of Canada, these forges have entirely supplied that colony ; 
and they have followed the same patterns as were formerly used in 
France. Lastly, they make of cast iron many of the same works as 
are commonly made of wrought iron: and polish them by water mills 
similar to those which are used near St. Etienne en Forez. 

The metal cast into works is sold at from ten to thirty shillings per 
cwt. The last price is commonly given for large cylinders, after they 
have been bored and polished within. The earth employed for the 





* The Wilkgnsons, near Wrexhamr 
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composition of moulds for the cylinders is a clay well kneaded and 
wrought, and mixed with hair well beat in. The mould for these 
cylinders consists of a smaller cylinder of iron, round which they place 
bricks, and over them earth, till it is of the retired diameter : and as 
these pieces are too heavy to be turned, the mould is placed vertically : 
a pivot which is moveable in the middle of it, and to which is fixed 
a square, by turning gives the true proportion, 

They bore, or rather take away the inequalities, and polish the 
inside of the cylinder, by the help of a great water wheel: one of 
the trunnions of which is very long. At the end of this they fixa 
wheel of cast iron, of a diameter proportioned to that of the cylinder 
to be bored, ‘The circumference of this wheel is divided into six parts, 
by as many grooves or notches, into each of which is puta piece of 
steel moderately sharp, so as that the whole may equally exceed 
by not more than an inch, the diameter of the wheel. These pieces 
of steel are very firmly fixed with iron wedges. They are taken out ° 
from time to time, to sharpen them on a grindstone; because it is 
necessary that they should all take hold (fr. bite) as nearly as possible 
at the same time. The wheel or borer is made to enter the cylinder, 
which is placed horizontally upon a frame of wood, which is brought 
forward or backward as it is required, by means of a windlass. The 
great wheel is then put in motion; two workmen conduct the 
operation, which is performed with precision and quickness. 

One thing very surprizing in this manufacture, and which is seen 
no where else, is a high furnace which has been at work, as we were 
told, four years without interruption: and it is expected to go another 
year still. The second has been at work three years. In all other 
places, the operation of smelting in the high furnaces of iron forges is 
not continued for more than a year at farthest. 

The directors do not find the blast of their bellows strong enough. 
They are constructing two new ones of a prodigious size: these will 
also be single, but two and twenty feet long, made of oak planks at 
least two inches thick. These bellows will cost more than $001. 
sterling. Ifthey were acquainted with the use of double wooden 
bellows, it would save them much expence.* . 

Besides the cast iron works, which form a very considerable 
establishment, they have one, in the same place, of wrought iron, which 
is not s.so: but as the-metal proceeding from the pit coal furnace 





* When were the iron cylindrical bellows first introduced, where, and by 
whom? 
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is of a quality unfit for being reduced into forged iron, they import 
agreat quantity of American and Russian pigs, which are pretty 
néarly of the same qyality. They serve to meliorate their own, by 
the mixture which they make of them in their refineries ; the operation 
of which is performed only with charcoal, and in the same manner as 
every where else. They assured us that they did not refine also with 
pit coal ; but we found it difficult to believe them. All that we 
observed was, that, after the refined iron was come out of the refinery, 
and had been once under the hammer, it was heated a second 
time upon a hearth in the same building, the fire of which was entirely 
of pit coal. 

The proportion of the mixture of the different kinds of pig iron 
depends intirely upon the quality of wrought iron they want. For 
large articles, for instance, they employ a greater proportion of Carron 
metal, than for small ones, or for strong iron plates, a great quantity of 
which they manufacture for boilers in steam engines. 

The way in which they heat the plates in order to extend them under 
the hammer, deserves attention. 

The furnace is a common smith’s hearth with a double bellows, 
before which, however, is formed an arch of Coal, which is moistened 
for that purpose. There is besides a plate ef cast iron before, to sup- 
port the arch. The fire is kept up with small coal, which is putin 
from time to time. They then put in the plates, which are heated in 
a very short time by the action of the flame. ‘They are found to be in 
this way cleaner and less damaged than when they are suffered im- 
mediately to touch the coal, 

They have another way of partially heating the pieces, especially if 
they be large, when they wish to lose no time. ‘There is near every 
forge a small reverberatory furnace, where they previously heat the 
iron, before they put it upon the hearth before the bellows. In this 
way the operation goes on more quickly, and the hammers are always 
in motion. These hammers are of different sizes, moved by water in 
the common way, and have nothing remarkable in them. In most 
forges a dome and chimney is built immediately above the tuyere of 
the bellows, to receive the smoke; by which means the workmen are 
very little incommoded, These are even constructed over small hearths, 
. where the bellows are moved by the hand, 

In these works they manufacture all kinds of small iron goods, 
such a8 frying-pans, nails, &c. but for these they employ Swedish 
irons That which is made there is not soft enough for this purpose. 

The farmers of the mines, and the directors of the forges employ in 
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all about 800 men; who all work at settled wages, of so much a 
ewt. of wrought iron. The best workmen may get about twenty 
shillings a week. 

These works are undoubtedly some of the mogt complete of the 
kind, Every thing contributes to make this establishment advanta- 
geous. The directors work their own coal, and that near the works. 
They have a very good stream of water, for which, indeed, they are at 
considerable expence. They are, besides, very near a sea port. The 
company is very numerous; thé partners residmg in London, New- 
castle, and Birmingham: those of the last mentioned place are the 
richest and most industrious. One of them bas taken a farm within 
seven miles, and goes to Carron every week. Lastly, one of the 
partners resides upon the spot, directs all the operations, which he 
understands very well; whilst the rest exert themselves in their 
several places of residence, to augment the consumption of their 
manufactures, 








COAL MINES AT KINNEILLL, IN SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Dra. Roebuck of Birmingham, one of the partners in the Carron 
works, has taken within these few years, the whole estate of Kinneill, 
belonging, I think, to the Duke of Hamilton, who has the royalty. 
In the terms of the lease are comprehended the coal mines and salt 
works which depend upon it. 

These are situated on the banks of the sea, near the town of Bor- 
rowstonness, where there is a good port. This town is seven miles 
from Carron, and five from Falkirk, The disposition and quality of 
the beds of coal which are wrought in these mines, are nearly the 
same as at Carron. ‘The pitsare not more than ten fathoms distant 
from high water mark ; and some of the works are said to ex- 
tend under the bed of the sea. They have already built two steam 
engines, and they are building a third for a new winning. 

A part of the coals is sold for the consumption of the country ; 
another part did go to Holland ; the remainder, which is the poorest, 
is applied, upon the spot, to the extraction of salt from sea water, by 
evaporation, 
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‘SCHEME FOR EXTRACTING SPIRITS FROM 
CARROTS. 


[By Dr. Hunter of York.} 


In order to ascertain the quantity of vinous spirit that may be ob- 
tained from a given quantity of carrots, I made the following experi- 
ment : 

On the 18th of October, 1787, I took one ton and eight stone of car- 
rots, which, after being exposed a few days to dry, weighed 160 stone, 
and measured 42 bushels, which is nearly four stone per bushel. After 
being washed, topped, and tailed, they lost in weight eleven stone, and 
in measure seven bushels. ‘The whole being cut, I put one-third of the 
quantity into a copper vessel with 24 gallons of water, and after cover- 
ing them up close, the fire was lighted underneath, which in three hours 
reduced the whole into a tender pulp. ‘The other two-thirds were treat- 
ed in the same menuer, and as the pulp was taken from the copper, it 
was carried to the press, where the juice was extracted with great fa- 
cility. The liquor obtained by these three boilings amounted to 200 
gallons, and was of a rich sweet taste, resembling wort. Jt was then 
put into the copper with one pound of hops, and in about three quarters 
of an hour the liquor began to break. It was suffered to boil about five 
hours, when it was put intothe cooler. Here it remained till the heat 
came down to 66 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. From the cool- 
er it was discharged into the vat, where six quarts of yeast were put to it 
in the usual manner, It continued to work 48 hours, during which time 
the heat gradually decreased, contrary to what is observed in other li- 


quors during fermentation. At this time it was at 5S degrees when the 
I then heated twelve gallons of unfermented juice, 


yeast began to fail. 
It worked afresh 


and putting it to the liquor, the heat was raised to 66. 
for 24 hours longer, t!:c | quor gradually lowering as before from 66 to 
58. The yeast now beginning to fall, the whole was tunned into four 
half hogsheads, where it continued to work three days from the bung, 
During the progress of the fermentation, the air in the brewhouse was 
at 46 and 44. And as the liquor in the vat seemed to lose heat hourly, 
nstead of gaining it I thought it right to keep a fire in the place during 
the whole time of ferme ntation, After standing three days in the casks, 

e liquor was thrown into the still, and 50 gallons drawn off. This was 
rectified the next day, without any additional substance, and 12 gallons 


of spirit were obtained. 
The refuse of the carrots weighed 48 stone, which, added to the tops 
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and tails, made provision for hogs; but, in my opinion, of a better quality 
than what is got from grain. To this should be added the wash from 
the still, which measured about 114 gallons. In this instance, the refuse 
of ag acre of carrots greatly exceeds that of an acre of barley, which is 
a valuable consideration where hogs are kept. The distillation of spirit 
from carrots may be viewed in the light of a natural advantage, and as 
it may be the means of supplying another material for the distiller, 
whereby much barley and wheat will be saved, it is to be hoped that 
the legislature will give some public encouragement to so beneficial a 
process. By my experiment an acre of carrots (20 tons) will produce 
240 gallons of spirit. This is considerably more than what can be ob- 
tained from five quarters of barley, which I consider as a good acreable 
produce. I estimate the cultivation of an acre of carrots at 10¢. in 
which sum I include rent, ploughing, weeding, and all expences ; and as 
far as I am able to guess, the expence of fermentation and distillation 
will amount to about 15.¢. more. So that estimating the spirit at 
three shillings and sixpence per gallon, unexcised, the profit will be 
17.2. per acre, to be divided between the grower and manufacturer, 
exclusive of what is produced by the refuse, which, in large distilleries, 
makes a considerable part of he profit. 
I am, tr, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
THOMAS HORNBY. 


*.* I carefully attended every stage of the process, and am satisfied 
that Mr. Hornby has related his experiment with fidelity and correctness 
A, HUNTER. 
To Mr. More, Secretary to the Society for the 
Eucouragement of Arts, Menufactures, and 
Commerce, Loudon. 





REMARKS ON DR. HUNTER’S CARROT FX PERIMENT. 


Twenty-one hundred weight as they were took out of the ground lost, 
after a few days exposure in the air § stones or }, parts of their origina! 
weight ; they were then measured and were found to be 42 bushels. 

After being washed, topped and tailed, they lost in weight 11 stone 
more or ,;, parts, and diminished in measure 7 bushels, so that they 
weighed 149 stone and measured 35 bushels or 4 stone, 3 Ib. per bu- 
shel ; they were then put into 72 gallons of water, covered close down 
and on the water being heated they were reduced to a pulp in 3 hours, 
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This pulp was taken to the press and the jnice extracted very readily, 
which amounted to 200 gallons of a rich sweet liquor resembling wort. 
This 200 gallons, it seems, was reduced so by boiling and working as 
to be contained in four half hogheads, and would not amount to more 
than -126 or 130 gallons. 
{26 gallons from 1 ton. 
20 tons from one acre, 





2520 
210 0 
10 10 6 

Twenty cwt. or I ton carrots measure 42 bushels ; an acre or 20 tous 
‘Must of course measure 840 bushels, which produces 2526 gallons, and 
at td. per gallon pays 10/. 10s. per acre. 

In Suffolk, an acre of carrots produces 25 load ; and sells at 20s. per 
load, for fattening bullocks, which thrive as well 4s with oi] cakes. They 
sow 5lb. of seed upon an acre, without steeping it, as that makes it liable 
to perish in case of frost. When they get alittle up, a light harrow is 
passed over them to kill the weeds. After one hocing women are em- 
ployed to keep them clean by repeated hoeings. 





SYLLABUS OF MR. FARISHE’S LECTURES CON- 
TINUED. 


{O THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, O2 COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE 
SIR, 


r 
W ITH my last I forwarded you a copy of the conclusion of that 
partof the Syllabus of Mr, Farishe’s Lectures, which forms his division 
on Metals and Minerals; with this, receive the second part of the plan, 
being his exposition of animal and vegetable substances. 
PART II. 
Animal and Vegetable Substances. 


186 Their culture and growth. 194 Making charcoal. 

187 Agriculture. 195 The timber sawed into pianks. 
18g On draining land. Saw mills. 

189 Marles and manures. 196 Wood wrought into various 
190 The breed of cattle. articles. 

191 The growth of corn, 197 The growth of seeds, 

192 Planting and rearing timber. Rape seed, &c. 

193 Felling timber. 
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193 Oil procured from secds by | 222 Cotton. 
expression. Its various kinds from the East 
The oil mill. Indies. 
199 Oils hot or cold drawn. Isle de Bourbon. 
Purification of oil. From Panambaca, 
200 Oil from animal substances. Demerary, 
201 The nature of fat, And the West Indies. 
And tallow. 223 Yellow and white cotton. 

202 Soap hard and soft. 224 Beating cotton on a flake. 

20% Mold and dip candles, 225 Carding, by hand. 

204 The manufacture of wax can- By the carding mill, 

dies, 226 The drawing or roving mill. 
Bleaching of wax. 227 Spinning, 

205 Of spermaceti. By the distaff, 

The spermaceti whale. By various hand wheels. 

206 ‘Train oil, By machinery. 

207 The whale fishery in the North | 228 Sir Richard Arkwright’s ma- 

seas. chine. 
Southern fishery. The mule. 
Harpooning. 229 Fabric of callicoes, 
The blubber. Muslins, 
‘The bone. Fustians, 

208 The cod fishery. Velvets. 

Newfoundland bank, 230 Cutting, burning and brush- 
Curing the fish. ing. 

209 The herring fishery. 231 Silk. 

210 Salmon fishery. 232 Treatment of silk worms. 
Coops. 233 Winding silk from the cocoons. 
Salmon leap. Raw silk. 

Rise nets, &c. White and yellow. 
211 Leather. 234 Throwing and twisting silk. 
Liming, 235 Fabrics of silk. 
Curing, 236 Crape. 
And tanning leather. 237 Wool. 
212 The use of bark. 238 Different breeds of sheep. 
213 Modern improvements in tan- | 239 Shearing. 
ning. 240 Sorting wool. 
214 Saccharine juices expressed | 241 Long wool. 
frem vegetables. Scouring, 
215 Manufacture of Muscovado Combing, 
sugars in the West Indies. Spinning, 

216 Refining sugar. Twisting, ,; , 
Molasses, And weaving long wool. _ 

217 Rom. 242 Stuffs, shalloons, tammies, &c. 

218 Other saccharine juices fer-| 243 Pressing and cylindering. 

mented. 244 Worsted, 

219 Distilleries. The manufacture of hosiery. 

220 Arts relative to clothing. 245 Short wool, 

221 Flax and hemp. Swinging wool. 

Methods of preparing, Willies. 

And dressing them, 246 Scribbling and carding, 

Heckling. 247 Slobing and spinning. 
VOL. 11, ond 
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2+8 Warping. 

249 Weaving. 
Carpet weaving. 
Fangy work. 

250 Dressing cloth. 

Tentering. 

Milling or fulling. 

Cropping. 

Pressing 

Frizing- 

Felting woot. 

Rabbit’s wool, 


t 
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Serjeant Adair’s Opinion on the 
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257 Preparation of the colours. 

Substantive colours. 

Adjective colours. 

Mordants. 

Variety of colours struck by 
the same dye. 

Dying, 

Silk, 

Wool. 

Scarlet dye, 

Blue, 

And other colours, 








Beaver, 261 Chipping and rasping woods 
Rowing. for dying. 
Hardening. 262 The manufacture of Paper, 
Planking. Rags, 
252 Hats. Old ropes, &c. 
253 Woollens whitened by the | 263 Cutting. 
fumes of sulphur. 264 Washing. 
254 Linen & cettom goods bleach- | 265 The mill for grinding. 
ed. 266 The use of simalts. 
255 Modern improvements in the | 267 Molding. 
art. 268 Pressing. 
256 Printing linens and cottons. | 269 Sizing. 


Cutting the prints and blocks. 
The pitch points and holes. 


270 The glazing and rolling mill, 





[Syllabus to be continued.] 
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SERJEANT ADAIR’S OPINION ON THE RIGHTS 
OF LONDON FREEMEN. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, North Shields, August 6th, 1809. 


{ AM extremely glad to find that the rights of London Freemen are 
at last asserted, and about to be justified by documents which cannot 
be disputed ; too long, Sir, have the various corporations of this em- 
pire presumed to oppose the rights of the freemen of London; the 
trial of Sir William Leighton, at York, against the Corporation of New- 
castle, mentioned by your correspondent, page 152, can never be for- 
gotten, so long as the existence or even the remembrance of that corrupt 
and tyrannical body continues ; but, I hope, a time is fast approaching, 
when a reform will be cflected-even in that Augean stable; I will not 
however, anticipate an account, which I see you promise us in the cor- 
respondence of your 14th Number ; my present, is to request a place 
for the inclesed opinion of Serjeant Adair, the successor, as recorder of 
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London, of Serjeant Glynn, each gentleman, particularly the last, well 
known to the Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
I am, yours, &e, W. 
CASE TO SERJEANT ADAIR, FOR HIS OPINION, 


Avis a freeman of London by purchase, and resides generally in lodg- 
ings, in Tottenham Court Road, which he rents by the year, and has 
B is also a freeman of London 





no other place of constant residence, 
by purchase, and resides in a house of his own, in Rotherhithe. 

Query, are they, or either of them, within the meaning of a resident 
freeman of London, and as such, are they exempt from toll payable to 
the Corporation of Newcastle? 

Ortxron.—* Neither of the above mentioned persons can be consi- 
dered as resident freemen to any purpose where residency is required, 
unless they have some oflice, compting-house, or shop, within the city 
or libértics of London, where they carry on trade.” 

J. ADAIR, 28th of July, 1797. 

The above was obtained bya very respectable merchant of this place, 
who was also a freeman of London on his own account, but not coming 
exactly to the point, several gentlemen merchants and others addressed 
the Serjeant again in the following manner, copying for him at the 
same time such charters or parts of charters as appeared to bear on the 
subject, in Lrand’s History of Newcastle 

Are non-resident freemen of the ey ef London exempt from the 
tolls payable tothe corporation of Newcastle in respect of coals ? 

Orixron.— This question cannot be affected by the charters of New- 
castle; the claim of the freemen of London beinga prescriptive claim. In. 
the case of London, versus Lynn, the writ was brought by non-resident 

Jtreemen in the Common-pleas, and upon trial at barthey had judgment, 
which was afterwards affirmed by the House of Lords. But the ques- 
tion as to residence certainly did not come regularly before the House 
of Lords in that case, nor did it form any ingredient in the decision ; 
the city of London has always extended its claim of the exemption 
from tolls to non-resident as well as resident freemen ; but I do not find 
that the validity of the claim in that extent has ever had any judicial 
decision (directly upon the question) either for or against it.” 
J. ADAIR, 4th March, 1797. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, the following question might also have been 
asked, and might have not improperly either preceded or followed the 
first one. Would a non-resident freeman have a right, on his own pri- 
vate account, of exemption from toll,in the case of his name being in the 
firm of a house whose business might be carried on in the city or libere 


‘ies, though he himself should be living in the country? 
pd2 
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CONCLUSION OF MR. GRAHAM’S HISTORY OF SOME IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN THE CORPORATION OF BERWICK. 
UPON-TWEED. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN AND COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
LETTER II. 
Sir, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 12th July, 1809. 


I CONCLUDED my last of the 7th instant, with mentioning the dif- 
ficulties we had to struggle with, in bringing forward any improve- 
ments in the port of this place, notwithstanding’all which, the bad- 
ness of the harbour, the frequency of vessels running aground, some- 
times shut up for a long time with perishable goods on board, &e. &c. 
all tended to impress the minds even of the most inifferent, of the ne- 
cessity of doing something for the better accommodation of the ships, 
and security of the harbour ; -but the vast expence which the building 
of the pier would require, seemed to place even hope at a distance, and 
was considered by many as entirely visionary. A motion was however 
made in the Guild, that a bili should be brought into parliament to re- 
build the pier, and the expence to be defrayed by a tonnage on the ship- 
ping ; this was carried with little opposition, the corporation was to pay 
all the expence of the bill, but the last clause in the act reserved, or ra- 
ther secured to the corporation, the right which they had always claim- 
ed of receiving all the shore-dues, &c. 

The bill passed the House of Commons without any opposition, was 
read a first and second time in the house of lords; I was in London at 
the time, watching its progress with great anxiety, for I was aware that 
some individuals were inimical to it, and some even much displeased at 
the corporation reserving the whole of the shore-dues; all the gentle- 
men who had taken very much trouble to promote the improvement 
of the harbour as well as myself, were convinced that the shore-dues 
ought to have gone in part of the expences towards building the pier ; 
but we despaired of ever bringing the corporation to such terms, at the 
same time we saw the necessity of something being done. 

At the third reading of the bill. a variety of questions were asked 
the solicitor for the corporation, to which he could not give direct 
answers, but made mention of me, as being much conversant with the 
corporation business ; an order was immediately made for my attend- 
ance, Our.solicitor no sooner made me acquainted with the objections, 
than I trembled for the fate of our harbour bil!. I attended at the 
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time appointed, when after a few preliminary-questions of small im- 
port, Lord Walsingham, who was chairman of the committee, asked 
what those things were, called shore-dues, which were so particularly 
reserved to the corporation, by the last clause in the act. I answered, 
it was a smal! duty collected on all goods, either imported or exported ; 
that there was not a quay, pier, or harbour with which I was acquaint- 
ed, but some such duty was collected. 

“What may be the annual amount of those dues?” I answered, 
not being aware of such questions, I had no memorandum of the amount 
and could not speak with any tolerable accuracy, and more so as 
I was certain the amount varied much, according to the fluctuation of 
trade. 

Question.—* Can you take upon you to say that the whole of those 
shore-dues are expended on this quay of yours?” I easily perceived 
the drift of his Lordship’s interrogations, but wishing to make the 
best defence for the corporation in my power, I answered, that last 
year we were under the necessity of making some addition to the 
present quay, when I was very certain that. more money was expended 
than had been collected during the preceding year. 

His Lordship replied with some degree of warmth, that “I did not 
seem to understand his question ;” (I said to myself I understand 
it perfectly well,) he continued, ‘‘ suppose you take any-given number 
of years, comparing the average of the shore-dues with the average 
of the expenditure, can you take upon you to say the whole was 
expended?’ I answered, | believed there might be some little mat- 
ters over the expenditure, And pray what do you do with these 
little matters?” ‘They go into the Corporation purse, for there are many 
oilier heavy expences to which the corporation is-liable, besides the 
’ replied his Lordship, ‘* toget some good éorpora- 
tion dinners, no doubt.” To this I answered, that T could speak in 
the most positive manner, because I was almost worn out in their 
service, and had never yet gotten either dinners or drinks, 


qjuay. “ I thought so,’ 


Col. Allan, one of our present members, had accompanied me, and 
fully corroborated that part of my evidence, as to no money being ex- 


- pended by the corporation in eating and drinking. I still, however, felt 


considerable anxiety, thinking corporation lands would be the next 


subject of investigation ; but after some more desultory conversation, 
his Lordship concluded by observing, that whatever might be the 
economy of the corporation of Berwick, no bill should pass with bis 
consent, which went to lay an additional burthen on the public, nor to 
eoufirm farther what they already payed, unless the whole was properly 
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eccounted for to the public, and adapted to the very purposes for which 
the tax was levied, &C. &c. I bowed and retired, and the bill was 
lost with about 300/ expences. 

I cannot describe the agitation of all classes of the people when 
they heard the bill was lost in the louse of lords. Some passed the 
most severe censures on the first movers in the guild, as being the 


means of the corporation losing ~300/. without obtaining any one 
ebject, and what was still worse, bringing the whole property of 
the corporation into the most eminent hazard, &c. &c. 

After the first agitation had subsided, some individuals were still 
resolved to make one more effort. 

It may be here necessary to observe, that for some time past, great 
pains had been taken by the publishing of hand bills, and various 
other means; to impress the public, both burgesses and others, of the 
necessity as well as the great advantages which would result from 
various improvements, all of which had produced a very strong effect, 
every means were tried to persuade the burgesses of the necessity of 
making a sacrifice of some part of their property, in order to render 
the’ remainder more secure, the hazard of the non-frecmen, calling 
them to an account for a// the Jormer expenditure of the shore-dues, 
the great danger to which sueh investigations might lead, possibly 
to endanger the corporation lands, which are very extensive, &c. alk 
operated strongly on the minds of the lower burgesses. 

A motion was therefore again made in guild, that another bill 
should be brought forward, in which the corporation should reliuquish 
every claim upon the shore-dyes, and that the whole revenue arising 
both from the tonnage and shore-dues, with the rates and regulations 
ef pilotage should be vested in commissioners, and the corporation 
should possess no power nor authority over the quay, or any part of 
the harbour, only it is requested that the said commissioners shall 
ence every year at the head guild, lay before the burgesses an account 
of their receipts and expenditures ; it was likewise moved, that there 
should be no exemptions in the shore-dues, but burgesses should pay 
the same as non-freemen. * 

This was surely a great trial of disinterested generosity, and 
Etrust will never be forgotten ;\ the exemption of the dues to many 
of the burgesses amounted from 15¢. to 40/. annually. 


At the second reading, a poll was demanded, when at the con- 





* See a proposition of a similar nature, regarding the ships entering the River 
Tyne. Tradesman, vol. I, first paragraph of page 43, Ep. 
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clusion, every particular was carried by a majority of above two to 
one. I was too much overcome at the time, immediately to join in 
the shouts of applause which filled the hall, but sat in sober silence, 
saying to myself, “is.it possible.” 

A committee was now appointed to draw up the bill and make 
out a new schedule for the shore-dues ; this was a more laborious task 
than can well be conceived, but by them who have embarked in suck 
concerns ; a wish to include every item which there was a possibility 
might become an article of commerce, required great attention, but 
the far greater difficulty lay in proportioning the tax on each ar- 
ticle, so as to please the public and steer clear of all partiality. 

Some laughable investigations took p!ace, which occasionally tended 
to lighten the fatigue of so long and tedious an application. * 

The bill was again brought mto parliament, and we well knew 
that this was the last throw, so that the anyiety attending its every 


progress was great in the extreme; there never had any open op- 
position appeared to the bill, but I was still much afraid of private 
insinuations, which might have some dangerous influence, on which 
account I was determined to leave no means untried; I sent a full 
explanation of the liberal principles on which the bill was founded, 


to some of very elevated rank, whose kind attention claims my 
warmest gratitude, nor will any length of time ever wear the pleasing 
remembrance from my mind,+ and I am fully persuaded that it was 
greatly owing to such explanations, and by having a full knowledge 
of the bill, that it was suffered to pass with scarcely any opposition, 
which tended to confirm me in this opinion, and at the same time 
fully shewed that the private influence or opposition of which we 
were afraid was but too well founded, for at the very moment that 
the bill was ready to pass the house of lords, a private letter or 
petition signed by two or three individuals, was put into the hands 
of Lord Walsingham, stating that the bill had been drawn up ia 
a private or smuggled manner ; that the tonnage on the shipping was 
not in a just proportion, but fixed in a partial manner, &c. These 
were certajnly strong assertions after the bill had been- near two 





* When the different rates were occasionally read over for the approbation of 
some individuals who were much connected in trade, seldom any fault, was found, 
still some artiele appeared in which they were printipally concerned; then an 
objection was commonly made~ 

+ 1 am happy in Having this opportunity to express my gratitude for the 
kiad attention paid to my request by Lord E. Lord G.and LS. K. Esq. It would 
give me great pleasure to have mentioned the names at leagth, but I do not think 
this prudent, without the knowledge of these concerned. 
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years before the public, and more or less canvassed by every indivi- 
dual in the town. If the smallest confidence had been placed in these 
insinuations, the bill in all probability would have been again lost, for 
the session was so far over there would have been little or no time to 
put in answers. 

Lord Walsingham, however, threw the letter aside with little or no 
attention, so that the bill passed without any farther opposition, and 
the news was received in Berwick with every demonstration of joy ; 
and Ihave not the smallest doubt but it wil! be of incalculable ad- 
vantage not only to individuals, but to both the town and country 
at large. The principa] part of the commissioners are all largely 
concerned in shipping and all other commercial concemis, so that 
they have a strong interest as well as inclination to carry every part 
of the act into full effect. 

Although I have eudeavoured to be as concise as possible with 
several particulars, yet so much being of a local nature, I am much 
afraid this narrative will appear tedious and uninteresting to many 
ef your readers ; but to all those who have any interest on the like 
concerns, or who may be engaged with what is commonly called 
private bills, every circumstance which I have mentioned, may be of 
some use, and to such, it’ may be necessary to observe, that while 
private bills are passing in parliament, (particularly ifthere has been 
much attendance on political discussions) very few members will 
trouble themselves by attending, except those who have some interest 
in the matter, or who are induced to go to the house at the request of 


some friend. 
I cannot conclude without mentioning one more circumstance, 


which is of the greatest moment to all those concerned in works of 
this nature.—There was one clause in the bill, which enabled the com- 
missioners_to take stones in every direction, not exceeding four miles 
from the intended pier ; and the value of the stones, breaking of the 
ground, &c. to be ascertained by a jury chosen for that purpose. 
Although Lord Walsingham made no objection to thisclause in the first 
bill, he opposed it in the second, when to avoid every dispute as much 
as possible, it was given up, and the commissioners left to procure 
stones on the best terms they could from any private individuals; the 
consequence had nearly proved fatal to the concern ; for whoever was 
possessed of a quarry where stones fit fur the pier were likely to be 
found, either refused them altogether or fixed such a price as put it 
entirely out of the power of the commissioners to give. The difficulty 
has however been completely got over, by an application to the 
6 
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governors of Greenwich Hospital, who are proprietors of some 
rocky banks about one mile from the harbour, where the quantity of ~ 
stone is inexhaustible; they immediately granted liberty to quarry 
what stones might be wanted, and on terms so liberal, that not only 
the commissioners, but all intrusted in this public concern, will long 
remember it with gratitude, 

If you think any of the incidents which I have mentioned too 
trifling for the attention of your readers, make what use of them 
you please. I-did not expect to have been carried to such length, but 
when it is considered that I have given a sketch of this corporation 
for near fifty years back, 1 could not well contain it in less compass, 
without omitting some particulars which led to the various changes 
which I have mentioned, 

I am, Sir, your’s, &e, 
JAMES GRAHAM. 


SNJURIES TO THE RIVER TYNE, AND THE INHABITANTS 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH SHIELDS, BY THE CORPORATION 
OF NEWCASTLE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, South Shields, March, 9th, 1809. 


I AM almost ashamed at being so long in answering your favour, 
the truth is, I am little acquainted with the principal subjects of your 
letter, and endeavoured to procure information from others, but with 


little success, 
Respecting the struggle between the Shields and Newcastle people 


on the subject of the corporation claims, I gave your letter toa 
gentleman who promised me information, but after keeping it a month 
sent it back without any. Mr. Blackburn, the attorney who conducted 
the measures, is dead, Perhaps the gentleman who now can give the 
best information, is a Mr. Richardson, secretary to some of the clubs 
in North Shields. So far as 1 now recollect, the measure failed, in 
consequence of their not applying first to the commissioners of the 
admiralty, as the corporation of Newcastle possess the admiralty 
jurisdiction, under the Jord high admiral of England. 

As to a custom heuse being established at one of the Shields, the 
people chere seem to expect that it will ere long take place, Tuey 
ook for it as a consequence of the new market place in North Shields. 
‘They expeet it from the exertiens of the Duke of Northumberland, as 
propisetor of the market place. The disadvantages they at presemt 
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labour under are numerous. The charges for the collier captains 
attending the custom house at Newcastle, amount, perhaps, to near 
ten thousand pounds. See Tradesman, vol. II, page 234. Eb. 

The grocers, &c. who receive their goods from London, suffer most, 
and are least able to enter into contest ; their business being less 
lucrative than in most other places, in consequence of so great a 
number of the best families being supplied by their own ships from 
London, -On the other hand, as a correspondent of your’s says, at 
page 234 of your last volume, the grocers, beside the freight from 
London, must see their goods pass their doors up to Neweastle, where 
they must pay quay and wharfage dues, and then run the risk-of 
their goods in an open wherry back to their own warehouses. Add to 
all this, the damage frequently sustained, the average expence of 
which upon a hhd. of sugar (for instance) amounts to at least 5s. ! 

To the deterioration of the river, i cannot speak so fully as a sailor 
or a pilot; yet, by my own observation, it is yearly becoming worse. 
I have endeavoured to point out to some whom I thought intelligent, 
those circumstances which I considered as the sources of the injury, but 
have scarcely found any who had endeavoured to form an opinion on 
the subject. Every disin:erested person must allow that the emolu- 
ments received by the corporation of Newcastle from the shipping, 
ought to be employed in preventing the harbour from becoming 
worse, if not in improving it ; and in my opinion the owners of ships 
can oblige them to do this. After thinking much on the causes of 
the deterioration of the state of the harbour, I am fully satisfied that 
the collections of sand are formed by the flood tide washing the sea 
sand into the river. This might be prevented in a great measure 
at a moderate expence, and then the collections already formed might 
be gradually removed. On this coast, although the general course of 
the flood tide is fromthe north, yet in entering Shields harbour it 
comes from the south-east, and passing over the flat sands on the 
south side of the channel, sweeps much before it, I have seen the 
sand swept away to several feet perpendicular depth, this hollow in 
a few months filled up, and the ‘new deposit soon after followed the 
old into the harbour. . 

As to finding coals at Blackheath, or within fifty miles of London 
it is completely hopeless. One of the best accounts on this subject, 
was, I think, in the Philosophical Magazine, a few months ago ; it was 
taken from the unpublished remarks of one who had studied the 
strata in England attentively. In the paper I refer to, a very clear 
account is given of the chalk stratum which crosses the channe: from 
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France, passes under London, and extends beyond Berkshire and 
Hertfordshire ; with it no coal will be found. A just knowledge of it 
would have prevented the attempts of making tunnels under the 
Thames. The alluvial strata about the river may in some places be 
deep; but under them chalk will be universally found for many 
miles near London. 


I remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 


J. T. 








CALCULATION OF SOUTH DOWN WOOL. 
[By a Manufacturer.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, August 5th, 1809. 


H AVING lately read a very excellent speech of my Lord 
Sheffield’s, to the wool growers and dealers, at Lewes fair, on the 
24th ult. wherein the sum of 3s. perlb, is stated to be a fair price 
for best South Down wools, and perceiving a calculation of a yard of 
broad cloth underneath, made from such wool, which is wholly 
founded in error, and calculated to mislead the public, as well as to do 
a serious injury to the whole woollen trade, I beg to annex what will be 
found a more correct statement of its value, supposing it to be made 
of the best South Down wool purchased of the growers, in the fleece, 
at the price quoted :— 


I will allow the manufacturer’s expences as stated ...-.. 06 214 
Fleece wool purchased at $s. per lb. of the grower cannot 

be rendered (the best not fit to make the cloth alluded 

to) for less than 6s. 6d. per Ib. of which it will require 





ar at 2s SE ESS as 016 3 
Dying a drab colour, as stated, at 3$d. per lb, -..... ence OO’ OG 
1 8d 
Dying an olive, or brown, will be in addition....-...... ~0 0 6 
1 3 7 


A blue, at 2s. per Ib. will be in addition..............-.0 3 9 





17 44 


Which will leave but a very moderate profit even for the manufacturers 


at 28s, per yard. 
I should not have troubled you with the above, had I not seen so 


Ee? 
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many misrepresentations in nearly all the public prints, which have 
done more injury to the woollen trade than. mest of the attempts 
of our enemies, 
; I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

A Manuractvorer or Braprorp, WItts. 





ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE, 


TO TITE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Onx of your correspondents having desired some particular ac- 
count of wool and the woollen manufacture, and as that trade bears 
so conspicuous a part, being no less than the staple commodity of the 
British Empire, I trast the following account will not only interest 
the enquirer, but many more of your readers, 

The antiquity of the woollen manufacture may properly be traced 
to the time of the most remote ages, when the skins of sheep were 
dressed with the wool on, and used for most domestic purposes ; 
the ingenuity of man no doubt soon found out that the detached 
fleece by means of moisture and pressure might be made to produce 
2 compact and pliable substance, more convenient and elegant than 
the skins before used: and this must have been the first effort to 
produce .a woollen manufacture. The tents of the Arabs, and the 
Tartars, all of which are made of felt manufactured from the wool of 
sheep, mingled with the hair of goats, camels, and other beasts, are 
probably the remains of it. 

It is acknowledged that spmniug and weaving were first invented 
by the Egyptians; but when the woollen manufacture was introduced 
to them is not certain. About the year 1490, before the christian 
era, the woollen manufacture is stated to have been observed in 
Arabia. At whatsoever period these arts might have been discovered 
and invented, it is certain that whenever first mentioned the garments 
composed of both a warp and a woof were the common dress of those 
countries which lie at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean sea, 
and that the flocks which produced the raw material had undergone 
considerable improvement. After the arts of spinning and weaving 
were iniroduced, it was impossible to work without the assistance of 
some kind of machinery ; and this must have been at least 1500 years 
before the date of common reckoning ; but the manner in which they 
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were performed is not related until about three centuries afterwards. 
Then the loom consisted of a frame of wood, in some respect dif- 
ferent from the modern one, but well adapted to the same purposes. 
The alterations which have been made in it, consist perbaps more in 
the position of the beam, and the mode of opening the web for the 
passage of the shuttle, than in any other circumstance ; nor was the 
earliest mode of spinning less perfect than that which was practised 
in the most celebrated manufacturing countries for many ages after- 
wards, It was performed by means of a rod or staff, about which 
the wool to be spun was carefully wrapped and held in the left hand, 
while a rough kind of spindle, quickly turned between the right hand 
and the thigh, was suffered to continue its motion when suspended 
by the thread, which the artist gradually lengthened with his fingers. 
This least complex of spinning machines is not entirely laid aside 
even now. A few years since it was not uncommon in the county of 
Norfolk, and its continuance in use through so many ages is the best 
proof of its excellency. Respecting the mode of preparing the wool 
for this machine in the first stages of the manufacture, we have met 
with no information ; probably before the introduction of the card, 
it was performed either by the fingers or the thistle, known by the 
name of the Fuller's Teasel, which with its rough and hooked awns, 
was admirably adapted for the purpose, and has continued in use 
with nearly a similar view to’the present day. Few of our early 
records make any mention of the invention of the different implements 
of agriculture or manufacture; as they were not an object to strike 
the literati of that time, it may easily be accounted for, and allowed 
that they were in existence many ages before the earliest records. 
The card was the probable substitute for the Roman Teasel before 
mentioned, called by them Carduus, and it is most natural to conjecture, 
that it was used before the empire had suffered the total subversion of 
order and science. ‘The comb is said, according to vulgar report, to have 
been invented by Bishop Blaize, to have been used by him in Al- 
derney, conveyed from thence to Flanders, and afterwards to Eng- 
land. However it does not appear that he was bishop of Alderney ; 
he lived in Armenia, was raised to the Episcopal dignity about the 
time of Dioclesian, and suffered martyrdom under that tyrant. Be- 
fore he was beheaded, he suffered great torture by means of irog 
combs, with which his flesh was torn; and hence when an instrument 
of that kind was brought into common use amongst the workmen, 
they chose him for their pvtron saint, but without any reference to 
the inventor, The application of the wheel to the spindle for the 
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purpose of spinning, is likewise unnoticed in history. Had it taken 
place so early as Catherine, its patron saint, it would probably 
have been more generally adopted in the early ages. Perhaps also 
Catherine was only selected, because she had suffered upon the 
wheel. We find the manufacture of wool in the simplest days of 
Greece was not deemed an employment unsuitable to palaces, nor 
did a princess degrade her dignity by superintending the labours of 
the loom. 

The art of producing from the fleece, a warm and substantial 
clothing, was never lost even in the darkest day of ignorance and 
warfare. It began to revive and become the separate occupation of 
one class of the community about the middle of the tenth century, in 
the Low Countries, where it remained the glory of the people and the 
source of their opulence through more than four hundred years. The 
wool which it consumed for the first few years was the produce of 
their own pastures, which had but lately been reclaimed from the 
forest ; but as the manufacture extended itself the demand became 
larger and was supplied from a greater distance. 

The wool of Spain was not used in England for the fabrication of 
fine .cloths until the twelfth century, and was no doubt then far 
superior to the native produce. Notwithstanding the many local 
disadvantages of the Low Countries for carrying on trade and manu- 
factures, particularly when the inundations of the sea threatened at 
times not only to destroy the articles, but all the country together, we 
may see what may be acquired by a perseverance and a partiality for 
the seats, where they have once flourished, under the patronage of 
a government, liberal enough to encourage and sufficiently powerful 
to protect them, although the places should be attended with great 
national disadvantages. It was about the twelfth century, that those 
manufacturers were obliged to import the wools of other climates, for 
the extent and population of the country did not admit of a greater 
number of sheep being kept. It might have been expected that they 
would have turned their attention for a supply of the raw material to 
France and Germany, but independant of the hostile disposition of 
some of their neighbours, it was found too bulky to be conveyed at an 
easy expence, through the bad roads of a half cultivated country, and 
the ships of Spain and Britain could supply their wants at the most 
easy rate, by even landing their cargoes at their very doors. Hence 
we perceive the reason why these flourishing woollen manufactures had 
so little effect upon the fleeces, which were produced on the continent, 
while they influenced most powerfully those of England. 
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It could scarcely be expected that a people so conversant with 
maritime affairs as the English were, and who possessed such a spirit 
for commerce as they did, should long pursue a traffic in raw materials 
produced within their own island, without endeavouring to promote 
the manufacture of them at home. In short, they soon became the 
rivals of their former Customers and gradually drew to their own ports 
that commerce which had hitherto found its way to those of Flanders, 
and soon exported a considerable quantity of these very articles to the 
Netherlands which they had once drawn from thence. From about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when the woollen manufacturers of 
Brabant and the Netherlands declined, from the turbulence of the 
people, the impolitic restrictions which were laid upon trade, and to 
religious persecutions, the workmen withdrew to Holland, Germany, 
France, and England, where they were received with hospitality, and 
contributed by their knowledge and connections to promote that 
rivalry, which proved so fatal to the manufacture of their native 
country. 

According to ancient records, it appears that the fabrication of 
woollens was introduced into Britain by the Romans, who not only 
taught their rude subjects the art of weaving, but induced them to 
exchange thei? dress of skins for the more comfortable attire of their 
conquerors. They even established a manufacture at Winehestat, jae 
extensive as to supply the whole Roman army, 

If the manufacture subsisted under the patronage of the Romans 
during the space of four hundred years, it is not at all probable that 
it should be neglected by the natives, after their friends had left them. 
Much improvement cannot be expected to-have been made either in 
the manufacture or in the flocks, during the ravages of the Picts, the 
Saxons, aud the Danes, for property was then too precarious and the 
spirit of the natives too much humbled. But Alfred, who subdued 
the invaders and recovered his kingdom, gave encouragement to the 
arts, and did every thing to promote the welfare of his people ; from 
his sagacity we may naturally conclude that he would not overlook 
a mode of disposing of their wool to the best advantage. Hence we 
have some reason to conclude, that through the first nine hundred years 
of the christian era, the wools of England were not entirely neglected, 
although it does not appear from any documents which now remain, 
that they were in any respects superior to those preduced at that time 
upon the continent. 

From the prices of wool, which are mentioned as the current rate 
of the fleece in the early periods of our histery, .we are induced to 
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think that the article was cultivated with considerable attention. 
About the year 925 a fleece was valued at two-fifths of the whole 
sheep, a proportion much greater than that which it bears at present, 
and which shews that either the demand for the carcase was much 
smaller or that for the fleece was much more considerable than at 
present. The value of the sheep continued nearly the same through 
several hundred years, but in 1135 it declined 50 per cent., while 
wool at the same time greatly advanced in price, and continued to do 
so for two centuries. This was most probably owing to the improve- 
ments which it received from culture, and to the increased demand 
both at home and abroad. It appears, however, that the amelioration 
of the fleeces did not keep pace with the inclination of the people for 
fine cloth. In the reign of Henry IH, Spanish wool, on account of its 
superior excellency, was imported and manufactured in this kingdom, 
but the policy of the age did not long permit, and the mayor of London 
was ordered to burn every piece in which it was found; but about 
3240, the importation of fine cloth into England began to be encourag- 
ed, although its effects upon the fleeces of that country, and upon the 
interests of its farmers must have been more peraicious than.the 
manufacture of Spanish weol, had not the restless spirit of commeree 
counteracted the evil fendency and carried out the sirplus of wool 
which it was calculated to create. 

This kind of traffic between England and Flanders subsisted with- 
out interruption for about one hundred years; but the enterprizing 
Britons svon saw the bad policy of conveying their own produce in 
an unmanufactured state to others, from whom they received it again 
at a much higher rate. And about 1330, they began seriously to 
encourage the manufacture of woollens amongst themselves, Conscious 
of the superiority of the Flemmings, many of these people were 
tempted to come over and settle here. This important step being once 
taken, the legislators imagined that the English fabrics would soon be 
40 extensive as to require aH the wool of the kingdom, and a law was 
immediately passed prohibiting its exportation. 

The influence of the foreign trade may be estimated with some 

_ degree of accuracy, by the quantity which it took offat the commence- 
ment and close of the above period ; in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it was probably less than 1068 packs. About the year 1340, 
it was scarcely less than 30,000, each ef them weighing 364 pounds. 
After the grand experiment which prohibited the exportatioa of wool had 
entirely failed, Englandsought a much more rational system to promote 

her woollen manufactures. She saw the bills of Scotland depastured 
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with an improved breed, and sought a supply of the raw material, not 
only from thence but also from the circles of Germany, the banks of the 
Tagus, the states of Italy, and she has taken pains to furnish her 
parks with the wool hearing animals of other countries, and has mingled 
with incalculable advantage the blood of the Negretti with that of her 
native flocks. 

Tie measures which have been adopted to promote the éxtention 
of the manufacture have not always been suggested by wisdom. Some- 
times they have disheartened the farmer and ma ¢ bm careless as to 
the kind of wool which he produced, and at others have induted him 
to cultivate that sort which has been the least valuable. Seldom have 
they excited him to try whether he could not supply the looms of his 
country with a material equal to that which our merchants imported, 
and have too often drawn from him complaints of the selfish temper 
of the manufacturer, and the partiality of the legislature. Sirice 
the days of Edward III, the state of the woollen manufacture in Britain 
is totally altered. Then it was necessary to provide a channel by 
which the annual surplus of our wools might be vended, now it is 
absolutely required of us to supply their deficiency. Formerly 
foreigners paid a duty upon the ‘wool which they received from us, 
now we as frequently pay one upon that which we require ftom 
them. ‘The success of our woollen manufacture is derived from several , 
causes, as well as the measures which have been adopted by the state 
for itsimprovement ; and not a little from the calamities which have 
befallen other countries. © 

As we know not the age when the comb was invented, so we are 
unacquainted with the period when worsted goods were first pianu- 
factured. Jt is probable that they were originally woven in the east, 
and that the knowledge of them was brought into Europe either by the 
American merchants, or those who returned from the expeditions of 
the Crusades, The garments which are now worn by the Turks, some 
of which seem to have been produced by the comb, the incidental men- 
tion of that instrument in an aécount which we have of Angora, and the 
demand of worsted-goods through the Levant, confirm the conjecture. 
Norwich, the first seat of them in England, in the year 1348, had 
attained to some degree of eminence in this particular branch of 
manufacture, yet the quantity produced was by no means adequate 
to supply the demands of the kingdom, for in that very year we observe 
new regulations with respect to the importations of worsteds from 
foreign countries, Nevertheless, in the short space of twenty-seven 
rf 
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years, we find that this trade had ‘so greatly increased as to allow of 
a considerable exportation. 

The Flemmings, who emigrated to this country, considerably im- 
proved our manufacture, for numerous establishments of them were 
settled in various parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, and the very 
‘name of worsted is derived from the name of the place in Norfolk 
where that kind of manufacture was first carried on. In the lapse of ages, 
that manufacture, like many other articles, has been subject to great 
changes. At present, many kinds of goods which were once in 
great request are no longer sought after, and the materials from which 
they were produced must have either ceased to be cultivated.or have 
fallen as a dead weight upon the hands of the growers, had they not 
been converted to other purposes, or conveyed by commerce to 
distant markets. For instance, camblets and shalloons, for which 
there was formerly such a great demand, are now become nearly 
extinct. Among the articles which have gone out of fashion, tapestry 
is one of the most singular, and those samples which yet remain 
displays a great degree of invention and most excellent workmanship, 
So long as the demand for it prevailed in England, as it does at present 
abroad, it must have had a proportionable effect upon the quality of 


the wool, 
(To be Continued.) 








SUBSTITUTE OF BRITISH FOR FOREIGN ASHES 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP, &e. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCLAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 


] THINK it is generally allowed, that no island inthe world equals 
our own, were we cut off from all intercourse with every other part of 
the globe, for producing an abundance of every article necessary for 
our protection and existence ; nevertheless, being thus favoured 
by providence, it becomes a duty and good policy to husband well 
the resources we possess. 

It has frequently occurred to me, since all foreign ashes, used by 
bleachers and soap makers, have risen to such enormous prices, suc- 
cedaneums might be obtained at home, if not of equal strength. or 
excellence, yet they might be good substitutes, and used with great ad- 
vantage in different processes or manufactories, The immense quantities 
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of fern, or brackens, hopbines, clippings of hedges, furze, nettles, and 
thistles, in fact all green succulent plants, which might be gathered and 
burnt at this juncture, afford a large portion of alkaline salt, and make 
a valuable ash, from which may be drawn a good ley; and would 
obtain a great demand, abundantly recompence labour, and prove 
an incalculable saving to the nation. I think this object, worthy the 
attention of the overseers of parishes, and gentlemen in the country 
having the care of paupers: it would prove both profitable and 
healthful for such to be sent to labour upon waste lands, producing 
brackens and other weeds, which, when cut down, might be gathered 
and burnt by women and children; and will make an ash worth three 
or four shillings the bushel, Winchester, in proportion to the quantity 
of alkaline salt they yield. 

Where large quantities of materials are found for combustion, the 
reward for labour proves abundant ; and to me it appears, the profuse 
liberality of nature in the vegetable kingdom, producing plants on every 
inch of waste ground, peculiarly invites man’s industry in this way. 
If even the exuberant branches of quick hedges, and tops of trees, when 
pruned and dressed, were burnt, they would not only supply good ashes, 
but be a means of increasing the strength and beauty of the trees, &c. 


they were cut from. 
A Constant Reaves. 





SHORT ACCOUNT OF MALLEABLE ZINC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, Manchester, August 10th, 1809. 


W uarever tends to the improvement of our country’s pro- 
ductions, or to bring such of them as have been suffered to be dormant 
into general use, ought to receive the encouragement of the nation 
at large; and it is of public utility that the knowledge of such dis- 
coveries be diffused as widely as possible, not only that the advantages 
to be derived from them, may thus be general; but that individuals 
having merit, whether in discovery or appropriation, may be’ re- 
munerated. 

With these sentiments, I beg leave to introduce to the public, through 
the medium of your very useful and'widely extended work, the follow- 
ing short account of malleable zinc 5 for which a patent was sometime 
ago obtained by Mr. Charles Hobson of Sheffield, who has established 

rf 2 
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there a manufactory from that metal, of a variety of articles highly 
important, from their extensive utility. 

I believe zinc ore to be as abundant in this country as any other 
mineral, iron only excepted; and it is therefore matter of surprise, 
that its properties should not have been better explored, it not having 
hitherto been applied to any purpose, but that of an alloy with other 
metals; most likely on account of its supposed brittleness. It is now 
however discovered, that at a certain temperature zinc is malleable 
and ductile in an equa! degree with most other metals; and for manu- 
facturing purposes has been brought to very great perfection by Mr, 
Hobson. 

In viewing his works, at Sheffield, which I have lately done, I was 
surprized and gratified to find that this metal can been drawn into 
wire, and rolled into sheets of from 24 to 30 inches wide, and from 
6 to 8 feet long, from which sheets it is manufactured into pipes for 
steam, warm air, rain water, and underground conveyance, as well as 
into pumps, milk bowls, linings for cisterns and a very great variety 
of other articles, of which the above particulars will, by analogy, give 
a sufficient idea. : 

The deleterious effects arising from solutions of copper and lead, 
when taken into the stomach, ought long since to have exploded the 
use of those metals, as connected with domestic economy ; but perhaps 
they have kept their ground sd long withthe public, from the want 
of a substitute, uniting pliability with duration, and at the same time 
stripped of those pernicious properties, so justly complained of from 
their danger to families, This substitute very happily presents itself 
in malleable zinc ; which has in it nothing offensive or dangerous, 
but is unquestionably sweet and wholesome, It is, besides, lighter, 
yet stronger, equally as durable, and (what is at this period of essential 
consequence) about one-third cheaper than lead. 

Having taken pleasure in fully ascertaining that the facts communi- 
cated in this letter, as descriptive of some of the properties of malleable 
zinc, are such as can be vouched for ; and conceiving that my country- 
men may be benefitted by bringing this metal into general use ; I have 
thought it only justice to the patentee, Mr. Hobson, thus to give 
publicity to his very useful endeavours. 

; I remain, &c. 
A Fsienp to Improvement. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A WEST-INDIA ESTATE. 


The following Description of the Situation of a West India Estate, 
and of the Method of regulating and conducting the Operations 
of the Negroes, are derived from a Gentleman who resided 
_many Years in that Part of the World, and who has given the 
result of his Enquiries and Observations to the Public, in awell 
written Account of Jamaica. 


* Tue situation best adapted for a West India estate is a fertile level 
valley, well watered, and at an easy convenient distance from the sea- 
side. But few estates in Jamaica can, from the nature of the country, 
be so favourably situated. The greater part are more or less inter. 
sected with ridges of mountains, a number are without the conveniency 
of contiguous water, and many are necessarily placed at a great dis- 
tance from the barquedier, or shipping place. If an estate lies in a 
mountainous district, the hills on which the sugar-cane is’ planted, are 
the better for being of easy acclivity, and facing towards the rising 
sun. But the steepest acclivities. sometimes consist of a most fertile 
soil, and produce the most luxuriant canes: there is, however, a great 
additional difficulty in removing them from these eminences to the 
mill; and a remote estate requires double the number of oxen which 
are on one situated by the sea-side, in order to transport its produce 
to the shipping place. 

** Au estate which has a water-mill, saves considerably in stock, as 
one without such conveniency must work their mills with cattle and 
mules: if, however, it be situated near the sea, it may be supplied 
with a wind-mill. Jn the interior the breeze is too unsteady and 
precarious for such a machine, and is too liable to be intercepted by 
the natural inequalit o f the country. ‘The works of an estate, or 
building for the manufacturing of the produce, are placed in the most 
central situation of the cane land; at the same time with an eye to 
other conveniences, as a stream of water (this being a most essential 
advantage, in many points of view), an easiness of access, and a pro- 
per extent of eligible ground for building on, and for a good sizeable 
area around for drying trash, &c. 

“ These buildings, are a mill (sometimes two, a water and cattle. 
mill, or cattle-mili and Wind-mill, or two cattle-mills, according to 
the size of the estate); a boiling-house, a curing-house, (where the 
sugar is cured), a distilling-house ; one, two, or three trash-houses 
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(for drying the cane-trash for fuel); one or two mule sheds, and a 
cooper’s and carpenter’s shop. 

“ The other buildings on the estate are the proprietor’s house, the 
overseer’s-house, an hospital for sick negroes, and sometimes a house 
for the surgeon; though sometimes he resides in the overseer’s 
house. : 

“ The land is portioned out in the following manner :—If a large 
estate, consisting of about 1500 acres, about a fifth part is planted in 
canes; two-fifths are laid out in guinea-grass and common pasture ; 
one-fifth is occupied in plantain-walks, &c. and negro-grounds ; and 
the remaining fifth consists in woods, ruinates and land lying fal- 
low. This propertion varies, however, according to circumstances. 

“ The fields of canes and pastures are enclosed either with logwood 
fences or stone-walls; the former is most common, and, when kept 
in neat order are a beautiful ornament to an estate; it much resembles 
the hawthorn. The fields of cane contain from ten to twenty acres, 
having between them roads or intervals of twelve or fifteen feet wide. 

“ The negroes houses are grouped together, and stand isolated from 
’ all the other buildings, forming a sort of rustic village, inclosed by a 
stone wall, and displaying an intermixture of gardens and various 
fruit-trees, which has a pleasing sylvan appearance. 

« Formerly the slaves on the estates were cruelly and injudiciously 
made to perform much supernumerary work, at improper times. 
After the labours of the crop were over, and they should have enjoyed 
a little additional respite, they were, on many properties, harassed to 
a shameful degree.— Not even the light of heaven circumscribed their 
Jabours, but they were made to work for hours after it was dark, and 
for hours before light dawned in the morning. At present their labour 
is light, and this supernumerary toil is no longer exacted. 

“ On a property which has 500 acres of land in cultivation (includ- 
ing pasture and provisions) there are 200 slaves, about half of which 
number are constantly employed in the agricultural duties of the es- 
tate, and manufacturing the produce, In England an estate of this 
extent would be cultivated by the tenth of this number. It is true the 
mode of cultivation is here different. This proportion shews at least 
that the work the slaves here perform is far from being excessive. The 
routine of their daily work is as follows:— 

“They assemble in the fields at day-break ; about ten in the fore- 
noon, they are allowed about half an hour to eat their breakfast, which 
is brought out into the fields by negro cooks; at one they go to dinner, , 
and in about two hours after are again assembled in the fields (either by 
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a bell, or, as is most usual, by the sound of a conque shell, which is 
heard at a very great distance) ; and they draw off from work in the 
twilight of the evening. Once a fortnight, out of crop they are allowed 
aday; but during crop none can be allowed, as that is too busy a 
season for any extra allowance of time. Perhaps, if one day out of 
every week throughout the year was allowed, besides Sunday, which 
should rather be deemed a day of rest, in conformity with our holy 
religion, it would not be more than humanity entitles them to; and if 
that were impracticable, as in truth it is during the season of the crop, 
some compensation might be allowed in lieu of the deprivation of it. 
At Christmas they are allowed three days, and at the end of crop, or 
harvest home, one day to make merry. Though the season of crop 
brings along with it many additional labours, yet it is the gayest and 
most cheerful throughout the year to the negroes. At this time they 
seem animated with a livelier flow of spirits, and merriment and song 
every where resound: in short, a stranger, with the anticipation of 
being a witness of nought but depression and misery, would be asto- 
nished. and delighted with this exterior shew of happiness, both at 
this time and at Christmas, when they give way to unre¢trained felicity. 
It is difficult to say, whether the juice of the sugar-cane has any effect 
in elevating their spirits; certain itis, that it has a very evident one in 
promoting their bealth. Indeed so salubrious is this liquor, that not 
only the negroes, but all the different animals on the estate are fond of, 
and thrive wonderfully on it. The negroes are formed into different 
gangs, according to their age and strength. The first gang consists of 
the ablest hands (of both sexes) on the estate ; the second gang of less 
able hands, and boys and girls ; and the third, or small gang, of chil- 
dren from eight to twelve years of age, who are employed in weeding 
the young plant-canes, and such other light work.—The two principal 
gangs are followed by the black drivers, as they are called, who super- 
intend the work under the book-keepers, and carry whips as instru- 
ments of occasional correction, which it is the duty of the book-keeper, 
in the absence of the overseer, to see they do not unnecessarily or 
maliciously inflict, and only in a moderate degree. It were perhaps to 
be wished, that this instrument were laid aside, at least only used in cases 
of marked delinquency, and a mode of common correction, less re- 
volting, substituted; for, however seldom this instrument may be 
used, it is in itself a disgusting and unnatural thing.” 
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Official Return of the Imports and Exports of Great Britain, 
during the three last Years, as laid before -Parliament, in 





May last. 
(Continued from our last Number.) 
VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
British Produce and Manufacture. 
1807. 1808. 1809.) 
ARTICLES. 
£. x £. 

Apothecary Ware ....-- 245,910 200,89Q 161,137 
Appetel > ...2.66..-..2< 263,375 293,169 343,966 
Bark, Tanners.......-.- 137,275 157,888 170,963 
a SEE A ages 159,071 149,682 155,155 
Books, printed ...__....- 199,134 182,668 201,817 

Brass & Copper, manufac- 
tamed) dwncisncensa 732,522 929,856 786,709 
Cabinet ware, &c. ------ 67,730 72,431 88,025 
Coals ___--- Rca wo 394,915 $71,616 404,336 
Colours for painters. ~.-.. 211,637 201,022 . 177,482 
Cordage -..-- Sédainweed 275,352 268,869 155,746 
Cotton and linen ...-.. --| 12,890,150 13,138,982 16,646,941 
en are ae: 243,310 231,905 214,814 
Glass and earthen ware _.] 1,105,180 907,251 847,851 
Haberdashery --.--...-- 1,462,649 1,437,358 1,165,953 
TIONG Siw cicien itaituacans 737,929 583,423 579,966 
Iron & steel manufactures} 4,533,861 4,320,693 3,547,778 
BOG. nccne eS 2a 368,065 371,123 310,989 
EES an 893,423 812,372 863,944 
Provisions ~....-.-...-- 343,990 311,017 418,209 
BG wn awemss 4 ealsid aniwietes 279,685 325,123 235,904 
Silk manufactures ....__- 833,035 804,178 473,078 
Soap and candles. .-...-- 334,602 253,922 197,575 
Stationary ~----.---.-- 191,339 163,872 200,185 
Sugar, refined .......... 1,250,428 1,296,939 1,025,251 
Tin and pewter .......-- 376,870 419,462 340,935 
Woollens -.....- aS Pals 9,650,648 8,240,208 7,463,343 
Other Articles .........- 5,059,491 4,033,946 3,703,619 

Total British produce and 
manufacture... ..<=«|. 43,242,176 | 40,479,865 40,881,671 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL EXPORTS. 
1807, 1508. B02. 
ARTIGLES, -_—- 
#£. £, ° B. 
Cemhinetlas.0+ ccnes nae 48 315 53,625 138,056 
(i EE TI 42,342 $5,062 61,288 
Collet 2 2c cnncccc scene | 2,588,119 2,689,398 1,586,934 
Corn, grain, and meal ~.-! 09,112 47,552 89,174 
Cortex Peruvianus ...--- 13,458 55,150 47,918 
Fish, cod, and herrings -| 63,428 128,146 314,178 
DE DO cccedeccenws | 64,003 37,400 23,391 
ib htccknnetinns es | 1,116,379 $22,395 661,534 
Seon ber ...-.........- | 99,054 137,277 139,062 
Linens, German and Russa 139,113 . 168,505 101,195 
BRONCOS «<n cvstedccute 37,220 £8,929 34,524 
Pepper? .-- coe c-wecccca 67,052 3,044 55,068 
Piece goods, India 2.222. 1,164,404 712,665 959,376 
PE 6. se eccsededvcsa 66,300 57,029 23,326 
Quicksilver ............ 110,863 32,184 10,394 
0 a ean 46,458 10,143 21,284 
MONIEETC: - oncenccccnse 35,207 35,254 32,637 
Silk,raw and brewn ~222. ' 09,062 118,891 67,053 
Skins ‘aed Givs.5 cocenuk 113,492 66,141 10,516 
Specs. sen-si tptaneeinne 90,674 116,317 165,951 
Spirits, foreiga....--.-.- 190,917 208,063 253,831 
: WE ngs cites cts peel 130,739 94,368 151,079 
Gees ee. et 610,249 1,307,231 716,961 
Se ee ee ree 592,068 701,236 827,178 
gE ae eee | 158,734 170,918 121,216 
RR AEM | 729,280 716,819 822,741 
Ween Gelten ....2--.. 60,423 203,624 153,627 
Other articles _........- 607 ,969 647,369 708,015 
Total Foreign and Colonial} 9,198,774 9,489,825 8,252,520 
Irish Produce and Manu- 
I bcos ccdend 587,931 512,971 835,555 
| 9,786,705 | 10,002,796 | 9,088,075 








W. IRVING, Inspector Genera! of -Imports and Exports. 
Custom House, 28th May, 1809. 


From the foregoing tables it appears that the exports of foreign 
productions from Britain have decreased from 9,198,77 4/, to 8,252,520/. 
and there is also a decrease, however trivial, in the exports of British 
produce and manufactures ; but again, to counteract this, the export 
of Irish produce has increased from 587,931/. to 835,555l. which is 
much in the favour of the staple commodity of that country 
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That the general balance should have maintained itsclf in this 
manner, notwithstanding all the embargoes, and new intercourse 
proclamations of our enemies is a matter of great exultation, not only 
to the trading part of the community, but to the nation at large. 

_If we look in the tables, to the different articles as they are affected, 
we shall observe that many articles are considerably increased ; and 
those that have decreased, we shall also observe are those articles which 
do not bear so consequential a situation as articles of traffic and 
manufacture ; for instance, painters’ colours and apothecary ware are 
considerably decreased, but these commodities are very insignificant 

. with respect to the ramifications of labour, and industrious employ, 
ment furnished to so many thousands, in the instance of cotton and 
linen manufactures, which have increased from 12,890,150/. to 
13,138,982/. and again in the last year to 16,646,941. 

The export of silk manufactures, within the last year, have decreased 
nearly one-half; but no loss has been felt in that valuable branch of 
our manpfacture, for it is a well-known fact, that the home consump- 
tion of various silks within the period of the apparent decrease has 
been more than tenfold ; and we may safely adduce, without entering 
into farther conclusions, that the civil machinations of the turbulent 
spirits on the continent will only fall upon their own heads. 

"If the scale of foreign trade and commerce, during the period above- 
mentioned, has proponderated so much in the favour of Britain, what 
may we not fairly conclude from ihe prospects now open between this 
country and America, which combined, must command seven-eighths 
of the traffic of the known world. 








CAUTION TO ARTIFICERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
TRADESMEN IN GENERAL. 


(Extracts from the London Gazette.) 


As several artificers and manufacturers, subjects of Great Britain, 
have from time to time, gone into foreign countries to exercise their 
several callings, contrary to the laws of these kingdoms, the following 
absttacts of acts of parliament of their late majesties King George I, 
and II, and of his present Majesty, for preventing such practices, are 
published for the information of all persons who may be ignorant of 
. the penalties they may incur by disobedience to them; and it will 
be observed, that such penalties likewise extend to those who are 
anyways concerned or instrymental ip sending or entering artificers oF 
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manufacturers out of these kingdoms, or in the exportation of the 
tools and instruments used by them, as well as to the artificers or 
manufactarers themselves. 

Statute 5, George I, chap. 27.—If any person shall contract with, 
entice, or solicit any artificer in wool, iron, steel, brass, or other metal, 
clock-maker, watch-maker, or any other artificer of Great Britain 
to go into foreign countries, and shall be convicted thereof upon indict- 
ment or information in any of the courts of Westminster, or at the 
assizes or quarter sessions, he shall be fined any sum not exceeding 
100/. for the first offence, and shall be imprisoned three months, and 
till the fine be paid ; and :f any person having been once convicted, 
shall offend again, he shall be fined at the discretion of the court, and 
be imprisoned twelve months and till the fine is paid. 

If any of the King’s subjects, being such artificers, shall go into any 
country out of his majesty’s dominion, to eXercise or teach the said 
trades to foreigners, and if any of the king’s subjects in any such 
foreign country exercising any of the said trades shall not retura into 
this realm within six months after warning given by the embassador; 
minister, or consul of Great Britain in the country where such artificers 
shall be, or by any person authorized by such embassador, &c., or by 
one of the secretaries of state, and from henceforth in habit within 
this realm ; such persons shall be incapable of taking any legacy, or of 
being an executor, or administrator, or of taking any lands, &c. within 
this kingdom by descent, devise, or purchase, and shall forfeit all lands, 
goods, &c. within this kingdom to his majesty’s use, and shall be 
deemed.-alien and out of his majesty’s protection, 

Upon complaint made upon oath before any justice of peace, that’ 
any person is endeavouring to seduce any such artificer, or that any 
such artifice? hath contracted, or is preparing t:- go out of his majesty’s 
dominions for the purposes aforesaid, such justice may send his war- 
rant to bring the person complained of hefore him, or before some 
other justice, and if it shall appear by the oath of one wituess, or by 
confession, that he was guiliy of any of the said offeuces, suctr justice 
may bind him to appear at the hext assizes or quarter’ sessions, and 
if any such person shall refuse to give security, the justice may coffi- 
mit him to goal till the next assizes or quarter sessions and until bie’ 
shall be delivered by due course of law. And if amy such attificer 
shall be convicted upon indictment of any such- promise, contract, 
or preparation to go beyond the seas for the purpose.aforesaid, he sWall 
give such security to the king not to depart out of his" majesty’s* 
dominions, as sveb court shall think reasonable, and stall be im- 
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prisoned til] the security giver. If any of the above officers in 
Scotland, the same shall be p o.ccuted in the court-of justiciary or the 
circuits there, 

Statute 23, George H, chap. 13.—If any per-on shal! contract with 
crenudeavour to sedut: any artificcr in woo!, muhair, cotton, or silk, 
or in iror, ste], brass, «rotheruea', or any clock-maker, watch- 
make", of any othr artifiier in any other of the manufactures of 
Great Biai), or I e and, or togo ut of this kingdom, or Ireland inte 
any fo e gn country not within the dominions of the crown of Great 
Briain, aud shall be convic:ed upon indictments or infirmation in the 
King’s Bench at Westminster, or by indictment at the assizes or general 
goal delivery for the county, &c, wherein such offence shail be com- 
mitted in England, or by indictment in the court of justiciary, or any 
of the circuit couris in Scotland, or by indictweut or information in 
the King’s Bench at Dubliv, if such offence be committed in Ireland, 
the person so convicted shall for every artificer contracted with, or 
seduced, forteit 500/. and shall suffer imprisonment in the common 
goal of tht county, or stewarty wherein such offender shall be con- 
victed, for twelve calendar months, and until forfeiture be paid: And 
in case of a subsequent offence of the same kind, the person so offend- 
ing, shall forfeit for every person contracted with or seduced, 1000%. 
and shali suffer imprisonment in the common goal of the county or 
stewarty wherein such offender shall be convicted, for two years, and 
until such forfeiture be paid. 

Ifany person in Great Britain ‘or Ireland, shall put on board any 
ship or boat not bound directly to some port in Great Britain or Ire- 
lind, or to some other dominions of the crown of Great Britain, any 
such tools or utensils used for preparing or finishing of the woollen or 
silk manufactures, or any part of such tools, he shall forfeit all such 
tools, &c. and 2002. to be recovered as aforesaid. One mviety of the 
produce of the sale thereof shall be to the use of his majesty, and the 
other to the officer of the customs who shall seize the same. 

If the captain of any vessel in Great Britain or Ireland, shall 
knowingly permit any of the said tools prohibited to be exported, to be 
put on board his vessel, he shall for every offence forfeit 100/., to be 
recovered as aforesaid; and if the vessel belongs to his majesty, he 
shall not only forfeit 100/., but shall also forfeit his employment and 
be incapable of any employment under his majesty.* 

Statutes 14, 21,.25, and 26, of his present Majesty —By these 
statutes the like, penalties and forfeitures are extended to persons 
packing-or putting on board any vee.el not bound directly for some 
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port in Great Britain or Ireland, any machine, engine, tools, press, 
paper, utensil, or implements whatever used in or proper for the 
working or finishing of the cotton, steel, or iron manufactures of this 
kingdom, or any part or parts of such machines or implements, or any 
models or any plans thereof ; and all captains of ships and other 
persons receiving or being in possession of any such articles, with an 
intent to expose the same to foreign ports, and all custom house officers 
suffering an entery to be made thereof, are respectively liable to the 
like penalties as above-mentioned ; and in cascs of tools and utensils 
used in the woollen and silk manufactures. One moiety of the 
forfeitures shall be applied to the use of his majesty, and the other 
moiety to the use of the person who shall sue for the same, 





ESCAPE FROM FRANCE, 
MR. ELLISON’S RECITAL OF His SINGULAR ESCAPE FROM VERDUN. 
“ Liverpool, July 3d, 1809. 


6¢ 

As you wish to know how I effected my escape; I shall briefly 
give you the heads of it.—Last July a friend and myself determined 
to attempt to vive the rascals the slip; but as both of us were entered 
in an engagement with eight more to our commandant to be responsi- 
ble for each other; and that, if ome ran away the others should be 
imprisoned—to get clear of that, we missed muster one morning on 
purpose to get imprisoned, which succeeded. We had ropes round 
our bodies; saws, gimblets, &c. in our hats; and at twelve that night 
worked our way out, though surrounded with centinels. We got 
close to one, where we thought there had not been any; he hailed us, 
and we scampered off. He must have been a young recruit, for he did 
not give the alarm ; and we got down the wall. The rope was so 
small, we could not hold it and both of us fell about fifty feet; I was 
sadly hurt about the loins, and fainted as soon as I reached the wood 
(where we had previously stowed our provisions). My companion 
strained his ancle, and we stopped in the wood: four days till he was 


able to march. We were taken the thirteenth day, going through 
a small town at eleven at night, and conducted back to Verdun, where 
they kept me, hands and feet in irons for seven days; and then sent 
us off to Bitche, which is a most dreadful place ; and where they kept 
usin general under ground. It is a strong fort built upon an amazing 
high rock, and surrounded at botiom by three different high ramparts; 
the rock is entirely-hollowed out, and capable of containing the whole 
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garrison if besieged. After being there a little time we made interest 
with the commandant to live above ground; and no sooner got pos- 
session of a room up-stairs, than we began to scheme how to get out 
of it. ‘Ihere were twelve of us :—we first began manufacturing a rope, 
which we made out of new linen cloth that we got from town ; we then 
got a friend, who resided there, to get us a good gin: blet ;_ and, on tlre 
eighth of December, forced both Iccks on our chamber door, and cut 
through another one with the above instrument: and all of us got 
clear of the fort before eight o’clock, the time the additional centinels 
are put on. It snowed, and blew very hard, and was most terribly 
cold. We lay the next day in snow; and at night started again, and 
got within two leagues of the Rhine by day light. It had froze 
severely in the night, and was so terribly cold, that it would have 
killed us to have stopped that day iti the woods; wetherefore got into 
a barn, and lay very snug till four o’clock, when a pair of lovers 
coming in to enjoy themselves, discovered us, and gave the alarm: we 
gotclear of them; but they roused the whole country ; and at ten 
that night we were surrounded by fifty or sixty peasants; two of us 
ezcaped their clutches by going different ways, but were both taken 
a few hours afterwards. I was just stepping into a boat on the Rhine, 
when two custom-house officers got hold of me, and dragged me to my 
unfortunate companions ; we were five of us in our party; the rest 
went different ways, and four of them got safe home. We were con- 
ducted back to the place we had left, and a little time after, we were 
sent to Metz handcuffed, two and two, and then chained all in a string 
so short that we had scarcely room to walk. We were sent there as 
evidence for the gend’arme who was upon guard the night we started : 
we acguitted him ; and were twenty days travelling in that uncomfort- 
able manner. In coming back, we passed through the dep6t of Sarre- 
Libre, where | got a friend to buy me a gimblet, being determined 
either to escape or break my neck. The day we arrived at Bitche we 
were all clapped into a cachot about forty feet under ground. We 
_ had a guard bed to lay upon, as the bottom was covered with water 
about sixinches deep. After staying there three days, we got it made 
known to. the commandant that it was impossible for men to exist in * 
that damp place. He ordered us into a room up-stairs in the same 
building ; we had three doors locked upon us, a double row of iron 
bars before the window, and a centinel placed over us: however, we 
resolved to make an attempt by cutting through the ceiling. We cut. 
up our sheet, blankets, shirts, and towels, of which we made a rope 
130 feet long; and on the 1ith of February, at six o'clock began, 
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and at three in the morning accomplished the business. The floor we 
cut through was 23 inch oak. When we got there we found two 
windows without bars, that looked two different ways; it rained very 
hard, and we saw thecentinel in his box at the opposite side from 
that we intended to descend, and all got safe out of the building, over 
‘ ¢wo ramparts, when to our great astonishment we found a third, which 
we understood had net gone round that side of the fort; it was about 
25 feet, and we had no rope for it; we all dropped safe except the 
last, who broke his leg; the restof us separated, but met again at 
Saltsburg. ‘There were two with me. We slept in the woods by day, 
and travelled by night through a woody mountainous country. We 
took provisions along with us; and on the seventh day crossed the 
Rhine, which cost us thirteen guineas ; we then had only nine left. W 
crossed Baden, Wirtemberg and Bavaria without passports, slept in’ 
the small villages at night, and went round all the towns, some of 
which we found great difficulty in rounding; however, on the 19th 
day we arrived safe at Saltzburg, and got our passports for Trieste. 
One of my companions was entirely knocked up; we gave him all the 
money we could spare to follow us in the diligence, and we set out that 
night on foot and arrived at Trieste the seventh day, a distance of 260 
English miles ; and which the natives told us had never been done 
before in so short a time. We got a passage in an Austrian brig to 
Malta, then obtained a passage in his Majesty’s bomb, Lucifer, landed 
in Plymouth, and arrived in Liverpool—in three mouths and seventeen 
days, 

SEACOME ELLISON, 

Of the Rachel. 








ANECDOTES OF TALLEYRAND. 


6 ; 

W HAT is become of Talleyrand amidst al! this bustle? What 
is he about?” is the enquiry of many, since Buonaparte has been 
seriously involved in Spain and Germany. It passes for certain, that 
Buonaparte has acted contrary to the advice of one whom he might 
with propriety address as 


My other self, my consul’s consistory, 
My oracle, my prophet !— My dear cousin ! 
las a child, will go by thy direction. 


Of one, of whom he might also affirm, 
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The deep-revolving witty Talleyrand 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels ; 

Math he so long held out with me untir’d, 4 
And stops he now for breath ?}— 





And of one, whose turn it may be, and speedily, too, to ruminate, as 
did the adviser and assistant of King Richard : 


Is iteven so? Repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? 

Made I him Emperor and King for this? 

Oh ! let me think on D’Enghien, and begone 
From Europe, while my fearful head is on. 


It is clearly understood that Talleyrand dissuaded from the war 
with England: that he predicted extensive mishaps as consequences 
of the dastardly invasion of Spain; that he foresaw the opposition of 
Austria to the’ downfall of the Papacy, the insurrection of Germany | 
as following the resistance of Spain; and the change in fortune of 
the French ascendancy. Has he taken care of himself? We believe 
he has, together with Messrs. X. Y. Z.; but whether to the extent 
stated in the following paper, we donot know. Conjecturing, bow- 
ever, at what may happen, we desire to direct the attention of the 
public to the motions of this crafty ex-priest:—when Talleyrand 
quits France, all is over with Buonaparte. 

He has made ample preparations for his flight ; ifthe author of the 
following report may be believed. 

The immense sums which this minister has plundered or extorted, 
have certainly made him one of the richest, if not the richest man 
in Europe. His expences are great, even extravagant; but much 
beneath half the interest arising from an enormous capital, daily in- 
creasing, deposited under several names in the French, as well as in 
all foreign funds. 

By the different negociations, tntrigues, indemnities, loans, job- 
bings, treaties, armistices, conventions, &c. up to Midsummer 1802, 
Talleyrand is said, since his appointment as a minister, to have 
indemnified himself with the following sums: * In 1797, 16,350,000; 
in 1798, 11,150,000; in 1799, 8,800,000; in 1800, 20,050,000; in 
1801, 33,300,000 ; in 1802, 13,900,000 livres. 

Thus did he extort, during a period of five years, nearly four millions 
sterling, from princes and subjects; by taking advantage of that 





* See Les Nouvelles d la Main, Nivouse; An, XIII, No. 4, 
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information his official station procured him, to lay all people .and all 
classes under a contribution, either directly by forced loans, or indi-+ 
rectly by speculation in public funds, This is a new system of plunder, 
not yet mentioned in history; uot even in the annals which record 
the corruption of Eastern satraps, or of Turkish viziers and pachas, 

During the year xii, or from the 22d of September 1803, to the 
22d of September 1804, he is said to have laid out in the purchase 
of estates in various parts of Europe, 20,665,000 livres; for his 
seraglios, establishments in town and country, &c. 4,293,300 
livres. 

Of former French ministers, he possesses the financial abilities of 
a Sully, the capacity and duplicity of a Richelieu, the cunning and 
cupidity of a Mazarin, the commercial knowledge of a Colbert, the 
insensibility and cruelty of Louvois, the profligacy and depravity of 
Dubvis, the method and perspicuity of Fleury, the penetration of 
Choiseul, the suppleness of Maurepas, and the activity of Vergennes, 
Though, from haughtiness, he affeets to depend upon his secretaries 
and inferiors for transacting the chief business of his office, nothing 
escapes his attention. With great facility, he decides in a few hours 
what has puzzled the comprehension of others for a week. G. 





ACCOUNT OF THE LATE WOOL FAIR AT LEWES. 


Tue wool fair this season was fully attended, and a very 
numerous company sat down to dinner, after which, the whole 
being assembled in the principal hall, the following is the substance 
of the speech of Lord Sheffield, who generally presides at the 
meeting : 

“TJ have collected; from a very extensive correspondence, a state. 
ment respecting the manufacture and prices of wool, which I conceive 
it may be proper to communicate to the meeting. It is well known, 
that since I had the pleasure of meeting you last year, there has been 
great variation in the price of wool, Previously to that meeting, in 
consequence of the distrust which arose in respect to the American 
States, and the disordered state of the Continent, our manufactures 
suffered a depression more considerable than at any former period of 
the war, and, assisted by much misrepresentation, the price of woo) 
was kept down; but, towards winter, the price rose rapidly, and 
afterwards to an extent never éxperienced before. I stated at our 
Jast wool fair, and in confident terms, that that would be the case, 
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and it was not difficult to foresee it; and I particularly represented, 
that there was no foundation for the suppos'tion that the manufacture 
of the fine wools, (now principally under our consideration) were , 
essentially prejudiced by the war, as the sale depends almost entirely 
on the home market, and comparatively,-very little on the export 
to the Continent of Europe ; and I wish to bring to your recollection, 
that the home demand is the great support of all our marufactures, 

“ Little argument can be deduced from the extravagant price of 
wool, during the greater part of last wintor and spring. It was 
evidently occasioned by wool deal rs speculating on the scanty supply 
of Spanish wool, and on the article being nm few hands; however, 
there can be no doubt that the value of wool is much higher than it 
has been of late years. In respect to our woollen trade, in general, it 
is certain that it will be very considerably better than it was last year. 
The American non-importation act is at an end, several channels are 
found for our manufactures, and whatever was deficient in the demand 
for them in preceding years, will be amply compensated by the future 
demand ; for they must be had somewhere, and the manufactures of 
the Continent are certainly greatly reduced and prejudiced by revolu- 
tion and war. The principal apprehension is, whether our manu- 
facturers will be enabled to procure an adequate supply of the raw 
material. Whatever check or decline takes place in the excellent 
rganufactares’ of fine wool in the West of England, do not arise 
entirely from the scarcity and high price of Spanish wool, but pai tly 
from the high wages, which are likely to transfer the manufacture to 
the less luxurious manufacturers of Yorkshire. It has been generally 
supposed that the manufacturer of woollens in the West Riding has 
been greatly hurt by the war, and especially last year by the impolitic 
measures of the American States, which were infinitely more injurious 
to themselves than they could possibly be to us; but it appears that 
the manufacture of broad and narrow cloths, (the only branch of the 
trade of which a precise knowledge can be obtained) last year amounted 
t0° 5,309,007 yards of narrow, and 9,050,970 yards of broad ; very 
little less than the averege of the preceding ten year-, which include 
several of the years of greatest export. And it should be observed, 
that, notwithstanding all the declamation we have heard on the ruin 
of our trade, the decline in the export of woollens of all sorts, in the 
last year, compared with che preceding year, is only 519,280/. official 
valae... Last’ year, the importation of wool from Spain was only 
1,961,750 Ibs. and the importation, including all parts, only 2,353,725 
lbs. The preceding-year there was an extraordinary import of Spanish 
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wool; every bale was dispatehed from that country, in conse uence of 
the impending ruin apprehended from the invasion of Buonaparte ; 
and the aggregate import into Great Britain amounted to 11,760,000 
Ibs, much more than an average importation. But the average of the 
great and small importations, in 1807 and 1808, is nearly equal to 
the average of the seven years preceding 1807, viz. 7,654,517 Ibs. If, 
therefore, the importation this year should not exceed the import of 
last year, the deficiency, 5,330,882 lbs. must be made up of the fine 
English wools. And, considering the state of Spain, Portugal, Saxony, 
and all countries from which we receive wool, the importation this 
year will surely be still less tham last year. Very much less than 
usual, as appears frou the custom house entries, has been yet received 
this year, This supply must be very scanty, as the provinces from 
whence comes the great mass of the Spanish export of wool, and the 
principal ports (Bilbea, &c.) from whence it was exported, are now 
in the hands of the French; and even if they were not, all that part 
of Spain especially is in such a ruinous state, that the quantity of 
wool clipped there this year must be extremely diminished ; and as 
to a supply from Saxony, none can be expected. The imereased 
demand, therefore, for our manufactures, added to the very seanty 
supply of Spauish wool, must very considerably raise the intrinsic value 
of our fine wools, which, it is well known, are very greatly improved 
within a few years; and the coat which I now wear, shews tbat South 
Down wool may be used as a very good substitute for Spanish; its 


appearance is equally good. I have corresponded with every part 


of England, where there are considerable fairs for wool, At Hereford, 


fair, Ist July, Ryeland wool sold at 3s. 4)d. and was supposed to be 
undersold, my correspondent observing, that his wool had been valued 
at 6s. 6d. by a man in the trade; but, it should be remarked, that 
the Herefordshire wools are trinded, and cleansed from some of their 
impurities, It is added, that the sellers, pleased with prices higher 
than usual, had sold under the real value. Mr, George Wilbraham has, 
this year, sold his Delamere Forest wool for 3s, 4d. some bad been 
sold as high as 3s. 6d. and one instance of 3s. 6jd. ‘There are parts 
inthe Delamere fleeces finer than the South Down, but the latter are 
more even, so that little difference is made in the price. Mr, Coke, 
of Norfolk, who is well known to you all, as the distinguished friend 
of the agriculture and trade of the country ; in his account of Thetford 
fair, 15th July, says, that there was a great attendance of growers, 
but little or no busines done ; that 2s. 84d. was generally oftered for 
the Down wool; that some was sold at 2s. 103d, arfl that there was 
uhe2 
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no doubt that 3s. will be generally given for the best. I have since 
learnt that a considerable quantity of South Down was afterwards sold 
at that price. Letters from Suffolk mention, that less that 80s. per 
tod of 28 lbs. which is about 2s, 10}d. per |b. for South Down wool, 
has been refused. Mr. Western, of Essex, who is also well known 
to many of you as a most competent judge, and perfectly well informed, 
say$, that no business was done at Colchester fair, 17th July ; that one 
lot, of a middling quality, has been sold for 2s, 6d. but that the 
growers of the best wools will not take less than 4/. per tod of 28lbs. 
or 2s. 10}d. per lb. Mr. Western sold his wool last year, in Ireland, 
at $s. and his lamb’s wool at Is. 9d.; his factor says, it will sell for 
3s. 6d. this year. Even the common wool in the Weald of Syssex has 
been sold at 2s. 6d. and Mr. Collins, of Brenchley, Kent, has refused 
the same price for his wool, a mixture of Romney Marsh and South 
Down; and I know several instances, in this county and out of it, 
where 3s. for South Down have been refused. I have not so detailed 
an account of Mr. Tollett’s wool as usual ; but I learn fromhim, that 
he has sold to the same persons who have bought his wools for several 
years, 848 fleeces, of which, 120 were pure Merino, and the remainder 
mixed Merino, for 878/. 10s. which is 20s. 8d. per fleece. Notwith- 
standing the decline in the price of Spanish wool, the best quality has 
been sold within a short time at 15s. ; but I understand that the manu- 
facturers in the West of England have good Spanish wool at from 8s. 
to 10s, per Ib, I have exerted the fullest inquiry to obtain a correct 
opinion of the value of wool this year; and, after a due examination, 
the opinion I collect from it is, that 3s. appears to be a fair price for 
our finest wools, and so proportionally for wools of inferior quality ; 
and I think it sufficient, because it is fully equal to 4s. when wasked 
and brought to the state of Spanish. We should not appreciate our 
wool by the very contracted extent of the supply this year, but rather 
restrict ourselves to its intrinsic value. That value, I do not hesitate 
10 say, the grower of fine wool has scarcely ever yet obtained. Hitherto 
ithas been a depreciated commodity; it has seldom found an open 
market, and the woolstaplers have never evinced a proper degree of 
discrimination, in respect to quality; but an advanced price has 
promoted, and always will secure, a greater degree of care and atten- 
tion to the quality of the fleece, rather than to the quantity; and 
unless we can obtain a better price than heretofore, the weight of the 
fleece will be the p:incipal object of the grower. This is a crisis in 
the wool tradé of Britain; and by not exacting exorbitant prices, 
the manu’gcturcrs wil be jaduced to use Pritish fine wools in the 
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place of Spanish, If the present extravagant price of Spanish wool 
should induce the manufacturers to encourage, by advanced prices, the 
growth and manufacture of British fine wools, the prejudices of the 
country, in faveur of Spanish, would soon be done away, and we 
should become independent of other countries for materials of our 
staple manufacture, and save nearly three millions sterling to this 
country ; for nothing is more clearly demonstrated, than that wool 
may be raised in England equal in quality to any that is im- 
ported.” 

The candour of this statement seemed to be acknowledged from all 
parts of the room. Nevertheless some of the buyers repeated 
the usual common-place observations on the difficulties under which 
the trade laboured, and which were greatly exaggerated, even if 
applied to the state of it many months ago, but by no means cor- 
responded with the present state of the trade. Indeed, they applied so 
little to the statement which had been made, that Lord Sheffield offered, 
in answer, to read the report again ; but some of them continued their 
vague assertions, that all the warehouses in the kingdom were full of 
goods, that there was no demand or market for our manufactures, and 
that it was ridiculous to suppose that any mean would pay such an 
extravagant price as 3s. per |b. Lord Sheffield replied, that the state- 
ment he had made was supported by authentic documents, custom 
house returns, and letters from the most respectable persons in all parts 
of the kingdom where the necessary and best information could be 
had, That expectation being very high in respect to-.price, he had 
mentioned 3s, which he knew had been refused by several, as a maxi- 
mum for the finest wool, and that he knew that price had been given 
in several paris of England for inferior wool; and that he by no 
means meant to guide the opinion in respect to wool of in‘erior quality. 
It has seldom happened that much business was done on the day of 
the fair; however, towards night, the buyers and sellers had much 
conversation together: the owners of the best wools insisted on 5l. 
per tod of 32 bs. or 3s. 13d. per Ib, and there is little doubt of their 
obtaining 3s. per lb. A considerable quantity of the inferior wool was 
sold at 2s. Gd. per Ib. 
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ON TRADE, COMMERCE, AND TRAFFIC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 





Mr. Ep1ror, 


' I; you think the following observations on dealing, trade, merchant- 
ry, commerce, and traffic, worthy a corner in your Magazine, I may 
be induced to be an occasional contributor, 

These words are used with so little precision, that one must rather 
enquire, what ought to be than what is their respective employ- 
ments ? 

Deal, means to part; now 4 deal is part of a fir tree ; a deal at 
cards is a partition of the cards; dealing is subdivision. Collateral 
words are the German, thei/, part, and theiler, to part. A-dealer is 
therefore, he who subdivides what he purchases, who tells out anew 
his commodities ; therefore dealing is retailing. A wholesale dealer, 
though a common expression, is a contradiction in terms; a retail 
dealer, though a common expression, is a pleonasm. 

Trade (¢ratta, draught,) implies drawing from the source. He who 
imports his wine from Portugal, trades; he who buys candles of the 
chandler, trades; he who sends for cutlery to Birmingham, trades; 
immediate supply is the radical idea, where domestic or foreign aid 
be invoked. 

Merchantry began with the Latin word merere, to purchase, to earn, 
and merx, any thing purchased ; but having been brought hither from 
abroad it came to be applied, not as on the Continent, to all those who 
purchase for profit, but cnly to those who purchase or sell in foreign 
eountries. In Great Britain the foreign trader is called a merchant, 
we say a wine merchant, a silk merchant, of those who import wine 
We call those manufacturers merchants, who export the 
We apply the term merchant to all those who 
Acorn chandler (from, fo caxt/e, to parcel 


or silk. 
stuffs they’ make. 


fetch or carry alien wares. 
out) is he who buys corn for distribution in the home market ; acorn 


merchant is he who buys corn for or from the foreign market. 
Commerce, in the French language, answers to merchantry ; in the 
English it means a trading with other countries : we apply the term 
still more inclusively, and reckon brokerage and banking among the 
departments of commerce, although no purchases are mad: 


agents of interchange. 
The Italian verb ¢raficare, was introduced by the Lombards, and 


it is etymologically connected with the Gothie trefar, to meet. 
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Traffic consequently signifies that commerce, which is conducted by 
personal interview. Those who make bargains at the exchange, traffic: 


Those who inspect the commodity they buy, traffic. Those super- 
cargoes who make contracts on the spot for their loading, traffic; and 
a pediar traffics. 

I am, Sir, your’s, 


CRITO. 








SKETCH OF A SOCIETY OF MERCHANTS FOR 
THE PREVENTLON OF SWINDLING, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Eprror, 


W uew we can so far shake off self, as to think and act with any 
tolerable degree of disinterestedness, we become like the industrious 
bee, who extracts honey from the meanest flower, as well as from the 
richest in nature. 

Sir, I have been led into the following remarks, from a new article, 
which has lately made its appearance in your Magazine, under the 
title of the Merchant. Now, Mr. Editor, I, who am an entire drone 
in the literary world, can with very il! grace, find fault with those 
venerable merchants. who select and digest matter for the Merchant, 
yet with all due deterence to their long experience in way of business, 
they have not produced, as yet, any thing which will entitle them to 
the thanks of their countrymen; true, 1 am ready to confess, they 
have been very entertaining ; uponthe whole, they have made some 
successful attacks upon a few innocent and unresting words, which 
like any unsuspecting friendly or neutral state which may be run 
down and ruined, before it is aware it has done any thing amiss ; 
they have likewise made some ludicrous exhibitions of them in 
the advertising line ; though certainly to do them justice, they have 
given some hints, which, if properly improved by <n able hand, might 
be of vast utility to the country in general, an:l the metropolis in par- 


ticular. Mr. Editor, 1am a young Tradesman, and must say, nothing 
less than concern for the good of my country, would have induced me 
to force myself on your and the public uotice, and to take the lead 
in a project which ough',-by right, to come from that venerable 
association which have given rise to my remarks; in short, sir, as a 
child may sometimes give a hint to-a sage, on these principles 
permit me to suggest tov your readers the folluwing plan or project, 
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(for it is a matter of little consequence to me what the merchant 
may style what the thing is in words, if it should be adopted and made 
beneficial at last.) We have been told and do believe with every 
degree of correctness by your Merchant, that a certain description of 
people from the Continent are daily making serious depredations on 
the honest merchants and traders of this commercial country. Now, 
Mr. Editor, as it is a favourite maxim with me to prevent evils, rather 
“than bewail over them after they are irrecoverable, I have thought 
the evil so just and necessarily pointed out by your Merchant, may be 
completely remedied at a very trifling expence ; it would be super- 
fluous to impress on your mind, the mutual benefit that is derived every 
day from insurances by fire, upon lives, ships, &. Now, sir, let me 
ask you, Whiere lies the difficulty of forming an association among 
the merchants and traders on the change, which by its operations 
would completely foil the most insidious adventurers, whether they 
come here on their own bottom, or on a commission from Buona- 
parte, oron no bottom at all 

It is a well known fact, that credulous as John Bull is, and we all 
know, whether in politics or religion he is credulous enough; for he will 
often take the priest’s word for his faith, and the statesman’s word for 
the distribution of his property, which he surrenders up under the 
name of taxes : but we know honest Jobnny will take neither a British 
nor foreign merchant’s without some slight kuowledge how he is te be 
paid. Now, sir, here comes the marrow of my plan, it is a well 
attested and melancholy fact, that we are forced to witness daily, that 
all swindlers, whether foreign or English, that they are not at any loss 
to find houses to pass their words for them, but various other means 
to cover their deception, and blind the honest, but unsuspecting dealer. 
Now as they who are in the habit of cousigning their property to the 
Continent run most risk, so likewise they are most removed from 
receiving redress after they have been cheated ; it is therefore to them 
my plan is princjpally addressed, at the same time fully convinced, one 
ona smaller scale, might be made useful at home, to detect those 
frauds which we see daily practised to the entire-ruin of many 
honest men. 

First, I would recommend to all those on ’Change in London, 
or elsewhere, who are liable to be imposed upon by a change or 
extension of connection, to form a Society, for the purpose of mutual 
protection; this society having raised a subscription, it may be 
employed in the following manner: Let certain individuals be set 
apart, whose knowledge and integrity may be depended on, and being 
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termed the committee of commercial welfare, whose business would 
consist of in procuring certain intelligence of the stability of all those 
who might come tothis country, or on ’Chage to solicit credit, 

The committee, by devoting their whole time, would increase every 
day, and like the accumulating stock of any other concern, might be 
of incalculable advantage ; for, Mr. Editor, it is reasonable to suppose 
that any merchant, be he ever so well informed on the stability of 
foreign merchants, as the body of men, whose principal business is to 
enquire and improve that knowledge for the preservation of those who 
have appointed them. How easy would it be for the merchant who 
have got the preffer from an unknown purchaser, to say, sir, 1 am very 
willing to dispose of my property to you, but as we are entire strangers 
to each other would thank you for your reference; if he refused so 
reasonable a demand, he gives a just ground for his suspicion ; on the 
other hand, if the reference was entirely unknown to the seller, let 
him appoint his time when to give in bis answer, and in the mean time 
repair to the committee, deliver in his inquiry and call at the proper 
time for his answer; he would therefore by a small expence prevent 
much personal exertion, and what is more consoling, should the 
committee be unable to give him no satisfactory account of the in- 
tended purehaser, he never would have been safe with his own. As I am 
well aware, sir, I have trespassed too long on your readers patience by 
the detail of my rude plan, I hope it may be taken up by more able 
hands, and having been recommended to the nature of those whom 
it more immediately concerns, in a methodical form, may meet their 
approbation, and ultimately secure the salvation of many a honest 
man, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, and the country’s humble projector, 
A Youne Trapesman. 


We are convinced the Projector means well, and we join with him in the wish that this 
rough sketch may be the means of calling the attention ef our contributors, particularly 
the Society of the Merchants, to the subject which they have so properly exposed. 

Ed. 


FRENCH SUBSTITUTE FOR SUGAR. 





Tue various attempts made to discover substitutes for articles of 
luxury and necessity, that can no longer be procured in the territory 
of France, and the countries subject to her dominion and controul in 


Europe, have been long known. A new invention of a syrup, to supéfo™ 


sede the want of sugar, is now stated to have been successful to a 
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considerable extent. Upon this discovery, a most curious memoir has 
appeared inthe Moniteurs of the month of June, for the present year. 
Monsicur Parmentier, a member of the -Legion of Honour, and of 
the Institute, is their author; and the grape is the fruit from which 
he har, too successfully, attempted to extraet a juice, or a substance, 
for it seems to partake of both, which, he avers, will, in all the ordinary 
purposes of consumption, supply and replace the produce of the 
sngar-catie. His work is entitled, Instruction relative to Syrups, and 
Conserves of Grapes, intended to replace Sugar in the principal uses of 
domestic economy. 

The memoir begins by stating, that the tract of land, throughout 
France alone, affected to the cultivation of the grape, or the vine, 
amounts to about one million eight hundred thousand acres; a produc- 
tion, he adds, which, since the French revolution, in defiance of all dis- 
couragements, er prohibitions, on the part of the government, has 
annually increased, and occupied, from year to year, a larger portion 
of the soil. Such has been the fecundity of late seasons, that the 
il proprietors of vineyards were oppressed under the load of grapes 
which the earth yielded ; and have been actually compelled to abandon, 
in many districts, the wine produced, from want of casks in which to 

keep it. Under these circumstances, the notification of a discovery 
by which a saccharine matter might be extracted from the grape, 
which would enable the French people to submit to the renunciation 
of sugar, in all culinary or common purposes of life, was received with 
enthusiasm. It electrified all the southern provinces, in particular 
those extending from the mouths of the Rhone, to that of the Adour, the 
Tarn, the Dordogne, and the countries at the foot of the Pyrenees, All 
the Societies of Arts, Academies, Prefects, and public bodies from 
Marseilles to Narbonne and Perpignan, offered prizes and rewards to 
encourage the attempts. Every family made a provision of it, during 
the last vintage, for their own private eonsumption ; and the little 
town of Bergerac, in the antient Guienne, the wines of which canton 








or territory are distinguished for their sweetness, actually fabricated, 

or extracted above 250,000 pounds weight of this syrup for sale in the 

autumn of 1808. Every pound was valued at half-a-crown, English 

money. If such was the effect of the first disclosure of this secret, 

what may not be expected, says Parmentier, from future efforts and 
_amelicrations, aided as they are, and will be, by all the encouragement 

_and protection of government? On the last anniversary of Buonaparte’s 
»onation, a »plendik| eutertainment was given by one of the munici- 

t€ pal public functionaries, i (he south of France, where all the pastry, 
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confectionery, and jellies were made with the syrup, newly extracted ; 
and the guests declared no less their perfectsatisfaction at the taste and 
flavour of these delicacies, than their astonishment at finding that not a 
particle of sugar had entered into their composition. “ The jug of syrup,” 
adds he, “ wil] soon, we trust, supplant the sugar bason in coffee, tea, and 
every infusion of that kind. Already it is adopted in lemonade, as well 
as in making gingerbread, and every species of pastry.” Nor will its 
use be limited to these articles. The War-Minister, in consequence of 
a report made to hime by Savartzi, the physician-general to the French 
armies, who by order uf Napoleon, had undertaken a journey for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability of substituting syrup in the 
place of sugar, in the compounding of medicines, has commanded it to 
be introduced into all the hospitals of France and Italy. Above half 
the sum antecedently expended in the purchase of sugar and of honey, 
annually, for the use of the sick, has been already saved. ‘The phy- 
sicians and apothecaries attending the hospitals, have taken care to 
second the views of the adininstration. Various individuals, among the 
professors of the healing art, have even published reports upon the effects 
resulting from the prescription of medicines in which the syrup formed 
an important ingredient; with a view to prove, and persuade their 
countrymen that it is far more beneficial, balsamic, and mucilaginous 
than the production of the sugar-cane. In all diseases of the Jungs, 
or of the chest, they affect to give a decided preference over sugar, 
Above all, it is pretended, that, in the disorder of the hooping-cough, 
it administers to infants and children immediate relief. Great as these 
pretended benefits or advantages are, they assert, that as important, if 


not more valuable uses, may be derived from this discovery of Parinen- 


tier, as effecting articles of commerce and of consumption. 
7. 








The following Premiums have been offered ly the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 


y 
_ Crom rroM Hop-Srarxs, &c. To the person who shal! produce to the 
society, the greatest quantity, not less thanthirty yards of cloth, at least twenty- 
seven inches wide, made in Great Britainor Ireland, of hop stalks or bines, or 
other raw vegetable substances, the produce of Great Britain or lreland, superior 
to apy hitherto manufactured from such substances, and which can be generally 
afforded as cheap as cloth of equal quality and appearance now made from hemp, 
flax, or cotton, and much finer in quality than any hitherto manufactured in 
England from hop-stalks, &c.; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

One pound of the thread of which the cloth is made, and thirty yards of the 
sloth, together with proper certificates that the whole is manufactured from hop- 
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stalks or bines, &c, to be produced to the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
December, 1609. f 

N. B. The Society is already in the possession of cloth'made in England from 
hop-stalks or bines, which may be inspected by application to the housekeeper. 

2. Sueer’s Woot. To the person who shall prove to the Society that he has 
sold the largest quantity of Merino wool, or such wool as will answer the same 
purposes, being the produce of his-own flock, for the purpose of being manufactured 
into superfine cloth, the quantity of wool, not less than five hundred weight, in 
the year 1809; the gold medal. 

Certificates, along with samples of the wool and of cloth manufactured from it, to 
be produced tu the Society on or before the last Tuesday in March, 1810. 

For the next greatest quantity, not less than two hundred and fifiy pounds ; the 
silver medal, on similar conditions. 7 

3. Hoc’s Baisrites. To the person who shall prepare the greatest quantity o 
bristles, from swine bred in the United Kingdoms, equal in quality to those im- 
ported from Russia or Prussia, and at as cheap a rate; the silver medal, ov filteen 
guineas. 

Certificates, that not less than one hundred weight have been so prepared, anda 
sample of not less than fourteen pounds of such bristles, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the last Tuesday in February, 1810. 

4. Wicks ror Canpies on Lamps. To the person who shall discover to the 
Society a. method of manufacturing hop-stalks or bines, or any other cheap material, 
the growth of Great Britain, so as to render them equally fit for the purpose of 
supplying the place of cotton, for wicks of candles or lamps; twenty guineas. 

Samples, not less than five pounds weight, of the wick so prepared, to be produced 
to the Society on or before the last Tuesday in December, 1809, with ceriifcates 
that the whole quantity is equal in quality to the sample. 

5. ExpsrIMeNTs TO ASCERTAIN THE PROPER TuicKNess or Wicks ror CANDLES, 
To the person who shall make known to the Society the most satisfactory result 
of a series of experiments, actually made by him to determine the best thickness 
of cotton wicks for candles, so as to obviate the defects of those commonly used ; 
the silver medal, or ten guineas. 

Certificates, that wot less than one hundred weight have been so made, and six 
pounds of the candles, to be produced to the Society on or before the last Tuesday 
it February, 1810. 

N. B. The intention in offering this premium, is to ascertain the proper 
thickvess or bulk of the wick in proportion to that of the tallow, and to remove the 
unpleasant consequences and waste arising from the sparkling, or guttering of the 
candles in common use. _ 

6. Paper rrom raw VeceTasie Suastances. To the person in Great Britain 
or Iveland, who shall, between the first of January, 1609, and the first of January, 
1810, make the greatest quaatity, and of the best quality, (not less than ten reams) 
of good and useful paper, from raw vegetable substances, the produce of Great 
Britain or Ireland, of which one hundred weight has not been used in manufacturing 
paper, previous to January, 1808, superior to any hitherto manufactured from such 
substances, and which can be generally afforded ascheap as paper of equal quality 
and appearance now made from rags ; twenty guineas. 

N.B. The object of the Suciety being to add to the nimber and quantity of 
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raw materialsused in this manufacture, it is their wish to include every useful sort 
of paper, and to introduce such natural products as can be easily and cheaply 
procured in great quantities. The Society are in possession of two volumes con- 
taining a great variety of specimens of paper made from raw vegetable substances 
viz. nettles, potatoe-haulm, poplar, hop-bines, &c. which volumes may be inspeeted 
by any person on application to the housekeeper. 

Certificates of the making such paper, and one ream of the paper to be produced on 
or before the second Tuesday in January, 1810. 

7 Transparent Paper. To the person who shall discover to the Society a 
method of making paper from the pulp, that shall be perfectly transparent, and 
of a substance and body equal to foolscap, that shall take and bear common writing 
ink, with the same facility and correctness as writing paper generally in use; the 
silver medal, or twenty guineas. 

Certificates of the making such paper, an account of the process, and one ream 
of the paper, to be produced on or before the second Tuesday in January, 
1810. 

8. Curntz Parrerns ror Carico Painters. For the best original pattern in 
a new taste, of light and dark-ground chintz for garment work, or furniture, fit for, 
the purposes of calico printers, by persons of either sex; the gold medal. The 
pattern for which the premium is adjudged to remain the property of the 
Society. 

9. Forthenextin merit ; the silver medal, on similar conditions, 

10, Copper prate Parrerns ror Carico Printers. For the best pattern, in 
a new style, fit for the purposes of calico printers for garment work, or furniture ; 
the silver medal. The pattern for which the premium is adjudged to remain the 
property of the Society. 

N. B. The patterns to be produced on or before the last Tuesday in February, 
1810. 

11. Manuracrure or Sarr Crorm. To the person who shall produce to the 
Society a whole piece of sail cloth, of his own manufacture, proper for the general 
use of the royal navy, and at a marketable price; the gold medal, 

Certificates of its being manufactured by the person sending it, and a particular 
detail of the several circumstances attending its manufacture through the different 
stages thereof, to be sent to the Society on or before the last Tuesday in March, 
1810. 

For the next best in merit, on similar conditions, the silver medal 


——————————————— 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION, 


METHOD of recovering Wine that has been turned sour.—From 
the German papers we find that avery successful method of recover- 
ing wine that has been turned sour, to its original state of purity, has 
been effected, by putting a small quantity of powdered charcoal in the 
wine so soured ; and after remaining therein forty-eight hours, it is 
then to be steadily runoff. The inhabitants of the banks of the Rhine 
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have presented Mr. Creve, of Wisbaden, with a gold medal for this 
discovery. 

Importation of India Goats.—Some very beautiful animals of the 
goat kind have been sent home from India, in the late fleet, as a pre- 
sent from Sir E, Baillie, to the Prince of Wales; they are larger than 
the ordinary size, with smooth hair, beautifully speckled, as we some- 
times see deer, with very brilliant colours ; one of them in particular, 
a male, is variegated with red and white ; his horns, which are smooth, 
are also elegantly mottled. These animals were brought to Calcutta 
at the express desire of His Royal Highness, from Delhi, where they 
have been introduced from Persia. They were intended for the Queen’s 
Lodge, at Frogmore. The number originally embarked was four, a 
male and three females, and being likely to be very troublesome pas- 
sengers, and to endanger their own safety by their gambols, they 
were committed to the care of Capt. Herbert, of the Euphrates. Capt. 
I. attended so well to his charge, that although two of the females 
were knocked about so dreadfully as to occasion their death, in the 
tremendous gale which separated the fleet off the Isle of France, on 
the 14th of March, one of two kids, a female, left by one of them, 
was preserved and reared by the milk of the ship’s cow, and landed in 
good bealth, with the surviving male and female ; these three were 
conveyed to town as soon as the ship arrived in the river, and after bee 
ing kept some days in the stable, at Carleton-house, were sent to 
Frogmore. There is every assurance, that with proper attention, the 
breed will be speedily multiplied, as the elder female was twice preg- 
nant during the voyage, though in consequence of the male having 
got access to her, she was prevented from bringing forth her young in 
a perfect state. When the breed is more generally diffused it will be 
a valuable addition to the improvements and extensions recently made 
in the animal stock of the kingdom. 

Intended Bridge at Vaurhall.—The traffic of the metropolis will 
meet with-a great facility of conveyance, between the Surry and Mid- 
dlesex western environs, by the intended new bridge over the Thames, 
at Vauxhall, for which an act of pasliament has been obtained; and 
for the information of the public we have to state, from the authority 
of the act, that a road will be made from Eaton-street, Grosvenor- 
place, and Pimlico, running nearly in a straight north and south line, 
through Tothillfields to the foot of the intended bridge, which will 
cross the Thames near Vauxhall turnpike, opening a communication 
with the west of the metropolis, Knightsbridge, Kensington, &e.— 
Another west line of road will run from near Whim-bridge through 
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the Willow-walk, communicating with the road just described, and 
the lower part of Chelsea, Soane-street, Brompton, &c. Another 
east road of branch from near the foot of the said bridge, to Marsham- 
street, will communicate with that extensive part of Westminster, 
Park-street, Dartmouth-street, Queen-street, &c. with a Strand road from 
Millbank-row, through the Fore-court of Earl Grosvenor’s house 
along Millbank on the margin of the Thames ; and as no buildings or 
erections are permitted by the act to be made, between the last-men- 
tioned road and the Thames, it is presumed it will be one of the most 
beautiful, pleasant, and picturesque roads attached to the metropolis. 
The above-described roads will of course be the grand inlets over the 
said bridge, from the south to the north, through the popular villages 
and places of Vauxhall, South Lambeth, Stockwell, Kennington, 
Newington, Walworth, Clapham, Camberwell, Peckham, Dulwich, &e. 

A New Commercial Dock at Deptford has recently been opened, for 
the reception of foreign merchantmen, It is the dock formerly known 
by the name of the Greenland Dock, and has received several alter- 
ations and improvements, and an entirely new range of warehouses has 
been erected. The Lord Mayor’s barge, handsomely decorated, was 
the first to enter; she was followed by three vessels, laden with tim- 
ber, iron, and tar, under Swedish colours. They were received by a 
salute from séveral pieces of cannon, and cheered by an immense con- 
course of spectators. After the vessels were moored, the principal 
proprietors, and a select party of about one hundred and fifiy, partook 
of an elegant dinner in one of the storehouses. This dock is intended 
principally for the Baltic trade. 

Westmoreland and Cumberland Sheepsheering.—The a at 
Harrowslack was greater this year than on any former oceasion. The 
show of cattle was numerous, and many admirable specimens of the 
long-horn exhibited. Mr. Curwen’s flock is greatly increased and 
mucltimproved. The sheep clipped well, The average of the whole 
was 3lb. 9f0z. Mr. Curwen strongly recommended attention to the 
improvement of the fleece, and instanced the great advantages stated 
by the Farming Society of Ireland, to be gained by the cross of the 
South Down with the Mountain sheep, in the county of Wicklow; 
where, in the course of a few years, the practice and the breed were 
together become almost universal. The first and second premium for 
cloth, given by that society, were both adjudged to cloth manufae- 
tured entirely of South Down wool. 

Opening of a new Dock at Hull. This ceremony was performed on 
the 30th of June last, when the new dock was opened for the reception 
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of shipping, amidst a vast concourse of people. The morning was 
ushered in with a merry peal from the bells of the churches ; flags 
were hoisted upon the steeples, and the different ships in the roads, 
the old dock, and the harbour. At half past six o’clock, the members 
of the Corporation of Hull, the Trinity-house, and the Dock Company, 
assembled at the dock office, and at a quarter past seven set out in 
grand procession to the entrance bason, where the ship Effort, belong- 
ing to Mr. H. Brown, one of the elder brethren of the Trinity-house, 
was lying, armed with cannon, decorated with a variety of colours, 
and her yards manned by the scholars of the Marine School established 
by the Trinity-house, in their naval uniform, At eight o'clock the 
Effort entered the dock, under a royal salute, which was returned by 
another-from twenty-one pieces of cannon, placed in front of the en- 
trance bason. The music playing Rule Britannia, and closing with 
God save the King. The Effort in the evening was moored in the mid- 
dle of the dock, and illuminated with one hundred and eighty lamps, 
being the number of shares in the undertaking for making the dock at 
this port, 

New Cloth and Drapery-hall at Chester.—The late fair at Chester 
was very numerously attended, at. which time the New Union-hall, in 
Foregate-street, was opened for the first time, for the sale of all kinds 
of woollen and linen drapery goods ; the display of which, for variety, 
beauty, fashion, and excellence, was never before equalled in that 
city. This hall was erected through the spirited exertions of the indi- 
viduals who occupy it generally, and it is built upon such a plan as 
to give universal satisfaction. 

English Madder —Mr. Spencer Smith has lately introduced that 
valuable plant, Smyrna Madder, into this country. Mr. Smith fur- 
nished the Society of Arts with some seed, from which Mr, Salisbury, 
of the Botanical-garden, Sloane-street, has raised plants thas have 
grown in the most promising manner ; he expects to obtain seed from 
them, and there is every reason to hope that this useful dye-root will, 
in a short time, become. naturalized to our soil, 


Utility of the Spider’s Web.—The difficulty of procuring fibres suffi- 
ciently fine and elastic for the micrometer, has induced a gentleman 
to use the spider’s web, which he found so fine, opaque, and elastic, as 
to answer all the purposes of practical astronomy ; but as it is only 
the stretcher, or long line, which supports the web, that possesses 
these valuable properties, the difficulty of procuring it has compelled 
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many opticians and private astronomers to employ the raw fibres of 
unwrought silk, or what is still worse the coarse silver wire, manu- 
factured in this country; for these another substitute has been ob 
tained in a delicate glass fibre, which enables the observer to remove 
the error of inflexion, while it possesses the requisite properties of 
opacity and elasticity. 

Production of Kelp in the Orkney Isles.—The kelp shores in Orkney 
have this season been uncommonly productive, and the whole produce 
thereof is estimated at §0,000]. the price being computed at 181. per 
ton. It is asingular fact, which sufficiently demonstrates the value of 
the attention there paid to what, on many parts of the coast of this 
kingdom-is but little regarded ; and it is a fact, that the wreck, or sea- 
weed, on the shores of one gentleman’s estate, when made into kelp, 
has produced no less a sum than 20001. while the rent of the property 
otherwise has not been more than 1000}, 

French Manufacture of Achromatic Glasses:—Mons. Douforgerais, 
optician to Buonaparte, has produced a ponderous flint of glass, in- 
tended for the manufacture of achromatic glasses, in which he has 
obtained a degree of perfection equal to those of English manufacture. 
The glass made by him is heavier than flint glass. its specific gravity 
being 3588, while the heaviest flint glass is only $329. 

Improved Machine or Stocking Frame, by Robert Barber, as adver- 
tised in the Gazette of Aug.9, 1809, giving notice that he intends 
applying to parliament, in the next session, for an act, vesting in 
him and his executors, &c. for a term of years, the sole privilege 
and authority of making, exercising, or vending, an improved machine, 
or stocking frame, and a particular method of using the same, being 
an addition to, and an improvement of, a machine called the stocking 
frame, otherwise the gigger stocking frame, and for a method of 
making several articles of manufacture upon the ee. or common 
stocking frame. 

Nottingham Shcepshearing.—-The shearing of Mr. Thompson’s 
Spanish sheep took place at Redhill-lodge, near Nottingham, when a 
considerable number of gentlemen and breeders attended, to witness 
the progress made’ towards the establishment of the disputed point, 
whether superfine wool can be grown in our island, equal to that pro- 
duced in Spain. Mr. T. was offered, on his sheering day; 9s, per 
pound for his pure Merino wool; Gs, for that of the vurious crosses ; 
and $s. for the Ryland, without any Spanish admixture, whieh he de- 
clined. Several of the pure breed yielded from 7! to 8lb, each, sé 
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that at the above refused prices, some of these small sheep carried 
fleeces of 70s. value. Among these was a pure wether, slaughtered on 
the occasion; the carcase, though fa, only weighed 60lb. while the 
animal in four clips had produced half that weight of superfine wool. 
—The following is ’a return of a two-shear Merino Ryland wether, of 


the first cross, also killed at this shewing : & s d. 
Weight of the carcase, 68lb. at 8d. .2...----.--.--- 25 4 
PRA DU, 06, -cocvivedwvoceycccsevescoane 0 5 6 
Last year’s hog fleece 6{lbs. sold at 3s. 3d. --..-. econ 1 2 1 
This year’s fleece 54lbs. was offered Gs, ...... titi S 


Total return at two yearsold.... £5 411 


Mr. Thompson exhit.d maibny specimens of wool from his Majesty's 
Spanish flock; and in order to interest the manufacturers, who were 
present, he also shewed the perfection of the Anglo-Merino fleece, in a 
great variety of forms, such as a gown-piece, with several shawls, 
scarfs, &c. made at Norwich. 


Mine of Zine Ore discovered at Craven, Yorkshire.—A very valuable 
mine of this metal has lately been discovered on Lord Ribblesdale’s 
estate in Craven, where there were formerly copper mines. This ore 
has been used as a substitute in painting, for white lead, the colour of 
which it attains by long exposure; it does not blister, is more adhe- 
sive, and is not decomposed by salt-water. This mineral is found in 
strata, at the bottom of caverns, about eight fathoms from the surface, 
in some places six feet thick. One of the caverns is one hundred and 
four yards, another eighty-four, a third forty yards in length and 
about fourteen yards wide. It is supposed to have been sublimed by 
a volcano, as the stones surrounding it have been vitrified. About 
2000 tons of it have been sold from 51], to 101. to make brass, when 
mixed with copper, exclusive of what has been used for painting. It 
js hoped that in time it may be possible for this metal to supersede the 
use of white lead as paint, and all its deleterious effects. 

At the late Gloucester assizes, Messrs. Pitt and Co. proprietors of 
the brass mill on the river Avon, near Bristol, obtained a verdict, with 
10,000). damages, against the Bristol Dock Company, as compensation 
forthe loss sustained by having the whole of the water drained from 
their mill, by the recent improvements in the port of Bristol. 
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ACCOUNT OF NEW PATENTS, 


ENROLLED. DURING THE LAST THREE MONTHS. 





A new Method, directed by Machinery, of using the Screw 


By Mr. Edward Steers, Inner Temple. The method of applying the 
mechanical power of the screw is in the first place by the screw and 
nut being made to rev lve together in the same, or in a contrary 
direction ; if they turn in the same direction the one somewhat faster 
than the other, anincrease of power is obtained ; if in a contrary 
direction there is an increase of motion produced. In the second 
place, the new method is by two screws placed opposite to each 
other, revolving together in the same circular direction, or in a con- 
trary direction, their nuts being fixed; or in the third place, by their 
nuts revolving together, the screws being fixed. The machinery 
necessary to direct the operation ot this new method, must be such 
as will turn them in a contrary direction. There are divers methods 
of producing these effects, but the one mentioned by the patentee may 
de thus described. There are two wheels of the same diameter fixed 
on a nut and screw, but one of the wheels has one more tooth than the 


‘other, and théy are both turned by the same pinion, Thus the ove 


having 100 teeth, and the other 101, when the latter has made one 
complete revolution, the other will have made one revolution, and the 
hundredth part of another, These wheels are shewn by drawings 
sttached to the specification, with which it is impossible to follow the 
whole of the operations for producing its increased power and motion, 
Another figure represeuts two screws with their nuts placed opposite 
to each other ; now if the screws be turned by machinery in a circular 
direction, one screw will advance and the other recede, or if the 
screws be fixed and the machinery applied to the nuts, the one nut 
will advance and the other recede, but as the moticn of one will be 
quicker than that of the other, they will gradually approach, and there 
will be an increase of power procured. 

Improvements in the Printing Press.---By Andrew Brown of London, 
part of which improvements may be applied to presses in common 
use. These are represented by the use of barrels or cylinders far 
feeding the types with ink, -and the loose frisket and manner of using 
it. The press is made of cast iron, as also the bed, which must be 
accurately faced for the types to lie on. A follower gives pressure on 
the types, and is fixed tothe screw. In using this press, the cast irom 
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bed slides out below the roller or cylinder, which roller revolves round 
and feeds the types with ink. It is covered with flannel or any 
other elastic substance, and then is covered with parchment or vellum 
or other proper materials, to prevent the ink from soaking too far in, 
and likewise to give it a spring. and afterwards is covered with super- 
fine wool'en cloth for the purpose of receiving the ink to supply the 
types. There is a large barrel or cylinder and also a smaller one; 
the former having received the ink from the trough underneath it, the 
Jatter rol's on the other and distributes or spread. out the ink om the 
face of it; or it may be necessary with the small barrel or cylinder 
occasionally to use a brush to distribute the ink or lay the ink on the 
large barrel. The large barrel feeds the other with ink, and that 
revolves and feeds the types by the motion of the spindle which moves 
the bed. Mr. B. is able to apply the barrels or cylinders which he 
reckons his principal improvement, to pr sses now ig common use 
by means of a fly wheel and traddle, which gives motion to the two 
barrels or cylinders, and distributes the ink over the types to feed 
tiem either by the motion of the hand or fly wheel, 

A Machine, Instrument, or Pen for facility in writing, also a Black 
Writing Ink not liable to Change its Culour.—By Frederick Barthole- 
mew Fol.ch, and William Howard of London; the pen is made of 
glass enamel or other substance capable of admitting a bore, the 
point is small and finely polished, but the part above the point is 
Jarge enough to hold as much or more ink than a common writing 
peu. Tie composition is a mixture of equal parts of Frankfort black, 
and fresh butter, which is smeared over paper and rubbed off after 
a certain time. The paper thus smeared is to be pressed for some hours, 
taking care to have sheets of blotting paper between each of the sheets 
of black paper; wheu fit for use, the paper is put between sheets of 
blackened paper, and the upper sheet is to be written on with common 
ink with the glass or enamel pen. By this method not only the copy 
is obtained on which you write, but also two or more made by means 
of the blackened paper. 

This method of taking copies by the means of blackened paper has 
long been noticed, and we think that more than one impression at a 
time will be hardly legible. 

New Methad of setting Blue Lead for corroding the same into White 
Lead.—by Mr. John Brierley of Greenfield, Flint. This method by 
means of a bed of dung or bark, ivto which are inserted pots filled 
with acid, over these are placed boards, having holes bored in them 
to admit the vapour of the acid round the rollsof Jead, On these, 
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another bed of dung or bark is placed, and the process repeated before 
forms a seco:i.d bed these beds may be repeated to any practieable 
extent, and are denominated a stack. Fhere is a chimney or flue 
running through all the beds for the purpose of distributing the vapour 
of the acid equally through them all, for which purpose that part of 
the flue which extends from one bed of dung or bark to the other is 
left with small interstices between the bricks so as te communicate any 
superfluous vapours above or below, or carry off to the other bed any 
vapour which may be to spare in that bed. ‘The observations of the 
patentee refers first tothe number of pots avd the expence of them; 
second, to the health of the snanufacturers; third, to the expences 
of the annual breakage. 

With respect to the first, according to the above plan, a bed may 
be set with 280 pots of equal effect with a bed, which according to 
the old mode would require 560, making a diflerence of one-half, 
The pots used in this plan cost 2d, each, those in the old method 5d. 
each, so that 280 pots at 2d. each will cost 2%. Gs. Sd, and 560 pote 
at 5d. willcost 11/. 13s. 4d. leaving a difference in favour of the plas 
of 91. 6s. 8d. for each bed, 

Now if a stack consist of seven beds, and the manufacturer raises 
nine stacks, the gross amount of the saving will be 5832.. According 
to this plan the manufacturer can set three tons of lead in a bed, 
wherein the old way he canonly set about one ton twelve hundred, 
and the corrosion is more certain, from the fumes of the acid having 
free access to all the lead, which is placed upon the boards, instead 
of the rolls being confined separately in the pots along with the acid 5 
that the pots which are placed under the joints of the stack boards, 
will be filled with liquor or acid, neutralized, by being mixed with the 
ooze in the bark, and the fumes arising therefrom being condensed, 
the pots become filled, and the necessary corrosion is therefore pre- 
vented. From this mede of setting lead, the manufacturer will obtain 
a third more of white lead than according to the old way. Second, the 
plan clearly demonstrates that the rolls of lead being placed upon 
boards are easily taken off when corroded. When the stack boards 
are removed, the rolls should be well sprinkled with a watering can, 
which will prevent the dust from rising and annoying the labourers, 
Now, according to the old way, if the lead is well corroded, the expan- 
sion becomes .so great, as to fill the pots tight and close, and the 
labourer in order to disengage the ceruse from the pot, is obliged to 
knock it upon the taking off boxes, which causes. a dangerous dust to 
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arise, which affects the labourer with that most dreadful disorder, the 
colic of minerals. 

Thirdly, the breakage of the pots, according to this plan, is not above 
one in thirty, according to the old mode of setting. For experience 
tells us, that in the old way we may expect a loss thirty pots in 560, 

’ and of course in a stack 210 pots, or in nine stacks a loss of 1890 pots, 
Supposing the manufacturer to take up and set four rounds of stacks 
in one year, the number of pots broken will be 7560, which at 5d. 
each pot amounts to 157/. 10s. these nine stacks of pots in the old 
way would cost 735/. and according to the old plan only 147/ leaving 
@ difference of 5887. as stated under the first head. 

Exclusive of the savings before enumerated, it must be of very great 
bens fit to the manufacturer, that he can bring into the market, in the 
same given time, a third more of white lead by pursuing the plan 
before specified, than by the old system. 

A New and Improved Hook for bearing up the heads of Horses, in 
drawing Cerriages—By Mr. Abraham Seward of Lancaster; this 
javention consists in a spring or springs being so fixed to what is 
usually called the watering hook of a saddle, as to communicate by 
means of the bearing reins, a certain freeduin of action tothe motion 
ef the horses’ head, 

These hooks may be constructed in various ways, but the patentee 
recommends a round plate of brass or rathtr metal, to be fastened 
to the pummel of the saddle ; through the centre is passed a pin on 
which the hook is fixed so as to move backwards and forwards on the 
centre. Just below the shoulder of the hook is rivetted a circular 
wire, having a worm spring, and to the plate on the other side of the 
hook, and at a short distance from it is fixed a ring or flat piece of 
metal, having a hole through it sufficiently large to admit the circular 
wire, but not so large as to suffer the spring to pass through it. By 
this means, that end of the spring is prevented from moving during the 
motion of the hook and circular wire, and the other end reacting 
against the hook, has a constant tendency to keep it in its usual 
situation, and consequently resists in some degree any force tending 
todraw the hook round the centre. Hence it may readily be con- 

ceived that by means of the spring, the bearing reim is constantly 
drawn back with a certain degree of force, at the same time allowing 
it a proper motion or play. Thus a freedom is given to the motion 
of the horses’ head, similar to that which is given by the hand of the 
rider. ; 
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Shears on an improved Construction for shearing Shep, by 
Messrs. T. and J. Clatsworthy of Winsford. The principle of this 
nvention is in the bow of the shears, which is made double. The 
bow before it is turned, is about nine or ten inches long, which is 
turned double in the middle; it is then brought straight, leaving a 
snout about an inch leng in the middle of the bow, When the bow 
is turned into shape the hinder part of the bow must be held in’a vice 
and the snout twisted, and if the bow should be weak or injured in 
turning, a small rivet may be put in the front. 

A Windlass and Metallic Hawse-hole Chamber, by which manual 
labour and time are saved in heaving to, and getting on board ship’s 
anchors—Py Mr. Nicholas Fairless of South Shields. The bitt heads 
are hollow, containing the wheels wrought by the cranks or handles 
which gives motion to the windlass body. The surge boxes are of 
cast iron, having such an angle that when a rope is applied round the 
ends of the windlass to raise a weight, the rope slipsdown, or is forced 
by the adjoining part of the said rope into its original situation. and 
is thereby prevented from what the seamen call riding, that is the one 
part crossing the other, which always produces much delay and 
inconvenience. The windldss body turns on an iron axis, the ends of 
which are turned to fit the pall wheels and windlass, and being secured 
by keys inserted into each. By Mr. F.’s method the force exerted 
on the cranks or handles is thrown on the windlass body, without 
any twist being laid on the iron axis. The ends of the windlass are 
inserted into the surge boxes, their centres are secured to the ends 
of the axis by keys. There is a cast iron pall box with a hole of an 
octagonal or other form, to answer the size and shape of the shaft of 
the windlass, and which being driven to the centre of the shaft, be- 
comes a hoop tothe same. The exterior of the pall box is divided 
into any number of parts requisite, and so indented as to admit pails or 
stops which are fixed by hinges to the pall-bitt, to fall into the said 
indents, and thereby prevent the windlass having a reverse motion. 
The pall-wheels at the end of the windlass may have any number of 
teeth, so as the palls act with those at the centre; consequently the 
handles can be forced back but a few inches by any extraordinary 
resistance on the windlass body. The patentee claims that his in-~ 
vention consists not only in making the improved windiass, but also of 
attaching or applying any of its parts to the common windlass now 
an use, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Foreign. 


Anerice—RECENT arrivals at Liverpool bring accounts of the 
impression made on the commercial part ef the Americans, by the news 
ef the non-ratification *of the ‘treaty, as stipulated by Mr. Erskine ; 
and wherever the event became known, the impression was instanta- 
neous and tumultuary. The¥reach faction, which had sunk into the 
most entire despondency, bad revived ‘its spirits, and exulted in the 
verification of all its prophecies as to the bad faith of our government. 
No question was entertained as to My. Erskine’s having acted on the 
spirit of his instructions, but tiat he had-so far varied from the detter, 
as to be the first to grant, instead of receiving the concession that led 
toamity. ‘Fhe importations and exportations from and to America, 
the last month, has been very considerable, and we have received 
extensive supplies of evtton and-tobacco. 

Holland.—Very \ittle traffic has been cartied on with this part of 
the Continent for the last month, and the whole of the Dutch coast 
bas been laid under an embargo, from the dread of the expected 
expedition gone against them, and several vessels laden with cargoes 
ef manufactures and colonial produce, have been obliged to return to 
British Ports. Our government hath, however, by the success of our 
arms, against the Isle of Walcheren, opeued a free communication 
with that part of Holland, and licences are granted under bis majesty’: 
orders in council, to import all kinds of grain, seed, flax, dye woods, 
and roots, silk, &c. but no kind of linen or salted provisions ; such 
licences being under the existing laws and regulations of the com- 
mander of his majesty’s forees, for ihe time being, in possession of, or 
governing that isiand. This speculation has been entered upon very 
largely, and we hope our success there may have a sufficient con- 
tinuance, to give the inhabitants a confidence in our power, as at 
presen: they seem rather doubtful thereof, and of course very properly 
dread the consequences of falling again under the lash and yoke of 
King Louis. 

Russia —We have the pleasure to obse:ve, that our trade with that 
country is still open to avery considerable degree, and that our manu- 
factures have received very valuable supplies, particularly of iron, 
hemp, flax, &c, from-the different Prussian and Russian ports in the 
Baltic. 

We are fearful that the report of the capture of several of the 
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homeward bound Oporto fleet will prove true, as several of them are 

missing. | 
Domestic. 


It will be seen by reference to the tables of importation, that most 
of the articles from abroad have much increased this month, and ori 
the whole it may be considered as a falling market. But our exporta- 
tions has been very trifling latterly, yet we are expecting that the effects 
of the grand expedition will soon restore the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and Holland, as that part of the Continent has 
always been by position the key to all the trade and traffic of 
Europe. 

The Fast India Company have declared fer sale; the following 
goods, on Friday 29th Sept. 1809.—Prompt December following. 





COMPANY’S SPICES. 





Cimpamon .....-... eoncnee we-<-4-- 200,000 lbs, 
Prise Nutmegs. 220 cnancnas dss stmased 700 
Cloven. .2-siocana Pcaabdnned sna 300 
nee! «wii. om hed eotmateonsés ansdcdas'. 3368) 
NEUTRAL PROPERTY 
Cleves 2. Swindiidiicscc. ececcoesco=s~ 4,800 
Mikc® | wsecacsediiscsendi wibidabs ons 139 
Oil of Cloves... .cccacocccsossedtises é $19 
And on Wednesday 11 Oct.—Prompt 2d Feb. 1810. 
Selipewte gcscnceeam pesangasashenige 1,610 tons 
On Tuesday 5th Sept. 1809. — Prompt ist Dec. following. Tea az 
ander. ' 
Bahes. «.ccccpocensogecaesssende - 250,000 lbs. 
Congo and Campoi ...-..-.. eccewosed 3,900,000 
Pekoe and Souchong........- eccocce 290,000 
Singlo and Twankay -...-......-e0. 150,000 
Biye08 GIN. coceseneseenpese «--e=- 100,000 
BRGRED ccc oe cccy o -coensccceseqnen , Se 


Including private trade tea, sundry prize tea, Neutral property ; and 
50,009 lbs. of uncleared Bohea. 

Juniper berries have fell 4s, per ewt. since our Tast. Madder has 

also fallen 20s. per cwt. Indigo 9d. per lb. 

But Turpentine is rose 50s. per ct. Butter 24s. per cwt. Rags 
are also a trifle dearer than our last, “Sut this article is expected to 
have a much more considerable reduction, from the quantities shortly 
expected in the market, " 
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The proprietors of the collieries in the north, have for a long time 
raised the prices of coals ad libitum. This power they have used 
with so little discretion, that the price of the best has increased since 
the year 1796, from 16s. to 31s. per chaldron. The last advance of 
4s, per chaldron was in February, this year. The ship owners in the 
trade, who purchase their cargoes for resale, considering thjs advance 
as unjustifiable, determined to resist the demand, aird this resolution 
they will persevere in. The coal owners net being able to find pur. 
chasers at the advanced price, can only send to market small quantities 
in a few freighted ships; by this the import is so far curtailed, that at 
present, it is near 200,000 chaldrons short of the usual quantity, up to 
the end of this present month. The short supply is consequently the 
true and only cause of the present high prices. A report has indeed 
been circulated, that it was on account of a want of ships, but this 
is not the fact. ‘There are more ships than are wanted, and plenty of 
coals, which are lying in large heaps (in a state of deterioration from 
the sun and rain), that are not shipped, merely in consequence of the 
dispute occasioned by the advance. It is, however, reported that 
" measures are taking to bring this matter before the legislature, which 
will develope all the circumstances, and lay the whole case before the 
public ; and it is to be hoped that a remedy will be found to prevent 
any mposition being forced upon the inhabitants of the metropolis in 
this necessary article of life. 


————S es 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


26th August, 1809. 


r 

r HE harvest has now generally began; the wheat crops have come 
rather light to the sickle, and some of ‘dan injured by the mildew ; 
the recent rains although they have much impeded the progress of 
getting in the crops, has not in the least damaged the grain, but 
perhaps rather improved it. 

In Essex and Suffolk, in particular, the farmers acknowledge to 
have already carted a considerable quantity of corn in exccllent order. 
Upon the cold soils the barley and oats are full as good as were ex- 
pected, and on the tender lauds promises a fair crop, Pease are very 
good, but the beans are somewhat defective, and if the present wet” 
continues, it must be late before the whole of the harvest can be got 
in, Potatoes this season, are in excellent order, and promise a most 
abundant crop. Onions are. likewise very good. Hops’ will not pro- 
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duce above halfacrop, but are much better than was expected two 
months back, Meat is looking down, ‘but all lean stock keep up their 
prices. Turuips in general look remarkably well, and also promise a 
very favourable crop. The young clovers look well and are very strong, 
Never do we remember the rowing to be so abundant as they are this 
season, owing to the cool weather and contjnual showers we have 


had. 
—— 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


Paruaw ENT being further prorogued, we have little to announce 
respecting our Domestic Affairs, or our colonies, excepting that the 
valuable island of Senegal has surrendered to his Majesty’s arms ; and 
as this place is the emporium of the gum thence denominated, it pro- 
mises to be a valuable addition to our commercial interest, But this 
deficiency of domestic intelligence is abundantly compensated by the 
interesting information which has been received, relative to the situ- 
ation of affairs on the Continent, 

The grand Expedition to the Netherlands claims pre-eminent notice : 
the island of Walcheren is now completely in our possession, in con- 
sequence of the surrender of Flushing, which capitulated, after a ter- 
rible bombardment, that has destroyed a considerable part of the 
town, and in which it is reported that 9000 people have perished ! 
principally from the obstinate refusal of the French commandant to 
surrender. Although our limits compel us to notice briefly this impor- 
tant acquisition, and to pass over the numerous instances of individual 
valour that have taken place in this expedition, yet we trust the fol- 
lowing outline will afford correct information to such of our readers 
{if any) as may not have already had an opportunity of perusing the 
official dispatches of the Commander in Chief, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Chatham. 

The batteries being completed on the 13th of August, and the fri- 
gates and smaller vessels having taken their stations, the bombardment 
commenced on that day. 

On the 14th, the line-of-battle ships, led by Sir Richard Strachan, 
cannonaded tle town for some hours with great effect ; and the enemy’s 
fire having ceased, a summons was sent in. The enemy, however, 
having considerably exceeded the time allowed him for.consideration, 
the attack recommenced that night, and an advanced battery was care ’ 
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ried by the bayonet, by a detachment from Gen. Fraser's division, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Pack. 

On the preceding evening an intrenchment in front of Major-Gen. 
Graham’s division was carried with equal spirit by the 14th regiment, 
and detachments of the King’s German Legion, under Lieut. Col. Ni- 
cholls.s The enemy having demanded a suspension of arms early on 
the 15th, a capitulation was agreed upon, by which the garrison sur- 
rendered prisoners of war. The garrison, when it surrendered, amounted 
to more than 4000 men. 

We have great satisfaction in adding, that this important object has 
been obtained with very little loss on our part, the total number of 
killed, wounded, and missing, from the 8th inst. to the surrender of 
the town on the 15th, amounting only to 110. 

There is reason to believe that the siege of Flushifg will not mate- 
sially retard the ulterior operations of the Expedition ; and we hope in 
our next Retrospect to have the pleasure of announcing still further 
victories to the arms of our gallant defenders. Holland, we need 
scarcely add, is in a very critical situation. 

Avstara and Frawnce.—After our last Retrospect of the affairs be- 
tween these two powers, had been put to press, intelligence arrived 
that an armistice had taken place between the Archduke Charles and 
Buonaparte, upon terms, we perhaps need scarcely add, disadvanta- 
geous to Austria, Rumours were in circulation during the former part 
of the past month, that the preliminaries of peace had actually been 
signed ; but more recent information makes it pretty certain, that the 
war will be renewed, under the command of the Archduke John, if it 
has not already recommenced. 

Swepen. From the various Gottenburgh Mails which have been 
received, we collect, that an armistice has been concluded between 
the Swedes and Norwegians, which was to last until the 3d Aug. by 
which time the Danes were to have evacuated Sweden. The Prince 
of Augustenburgh has declined the succession to the Swedish Throne. 

The king of Sweden has refused an application made by the Court 
of Denmark for permission for the Prince of Hesse, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command of a body of troops in Nurway, to pass through 
Sweden on his way to that country. . 

From Portugal, little has transpired. In Spain, however, the British 
arms have been signally crowned with success: and though all the 
beneficial consequences which might perhaps be expected from them, 
should not take place, yet the Battle of Talavera, a battle which re- 
vives the memory of the days of Crecy and Agincourt, so glorious in 
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the annals of our History, the Battle of Talavera will form a per- 
manent memorial that, by land as well as by sea, Britons are more 
than adequate to encounter thrice their number of gallic foes. And, 
as Sir Arthur Wellesley has been appointed generalissimo of all 
Spain by the Junta, we may reasonably expect the happiest results 
from the combination of juigment and of strenuously active exertions, 
which the gallant general can possibly bring into the field. The 
French. forces, under the command of Joseph Buonaparte, aided by 
Marshals Jourdan and Victor, and General Sebastiani, were computed 
at 45,000 men, more than double the number of our gallant country- 
men; and it appears that all the best disciplined troops that the 
French could collect from the garrison of Madrid, and from other 
places were on this occasion collected together, The following short 
extract from Sir Arthur Wellesley’s dispatch will convey the fullest 
idea of this glorious achievement.* 

“ At about two o'clock i the morning of the 27th July, the enemy 
appeared in strength on the left bank of the River Alberche, and 
manifested an intention to attack Gen. Mackenzie’s division. The 
attack was made before they could be withdrawn; but the troops, 
consisting of Gen. Mackenzie's and Col, Donkin’s brigades, and Gen. 
Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and supported by Gen. Payne with the 
other four regiments of cavalry, in the plain between Talavera and 





* The following note respecting the situation of the field of battle, may not be 
unacceptable to our readers. The position taken up by the troops at Talavera ex- 
tended rather more than two miles; the ground was open upon the left, where the 
British army was stationed, and it was commanded by a height, on which was in 
echellon aud in second line a division of infantry under the orders of Major General 
Hill, There was a valley between this height, and a range of mountains still further 
upon the left, which valley was not at first occupied, as it was commanded by the 
height before mentioned ; and the range of mountains appeared too distant to have 
any influence upon the expected action.—The right, consisting of Spanish troops, 
extended immediately in frent of the town of Talavera down to the Tagus. This 
part of the ground was covered by olive trees, aud much intersected by banks and 
ditches. The high road leading from the bridge over the Alberche, was defended 
by a heavy battery in front of a church, which was occupied by Spanish intantry, 
All the avenues to the town were defended in a similar manner; the town was occu- 
pied, and the remainder of the Spanish infantry was furmed into two lines behind the 
banks, on the roads leading from the town and the right, to the left of our position. 
In the centre, between both armies, there was a commanding spot of ground, on 
which we had commenced to construct a redoubt, with some open groand in its 
rear. Brig. Gen. A. Campbell was posted at this spot with a division of infantry, 
eupported in bis rear by Gen,Cotton’s brigade of dragoons, ang some Spanish cavalry, 
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the wood, withdrew in good ord-r, but with some Iss, pirticularly 
by the od battalion 87th Regiment, and 2d battalion 31st Regiment, 
in the wood. As the day advenced, the enemy appeared in larger 
numbers on the right of the Alberche, and it was obvious that he was 
advancing to a general attack on the combined army. 

** Gen. Mackenzie continued to fall back gradually upon the left of the 
position of the combined armies, where he was placed in the second 
situation further upon the left, in the reir of the Kiug’s German Legion. 
The enemy immediately commenced his attack in the dusk of the even- 
ing by a cannonade upon the left of our position, and by ‘an attempt, 
with his cavalry, to overthrow the Spanish infantry posted, as I have 
before stated, on the right. This attempt fai ed entirely. Early in the 
night he pushed a division along the valley, on the left of the height oc- 
cupied by Gen. Hill, of which he gained a momentary possession, but 
Major-Gen. Hill attacked it instantly with the bayonet, and regained it. 
This attack was repeated in the night, but failed, and again at day-light 
in the morning of the 28th, by two divisions of infantry, and was 
repulsed by Major-Gen. Hill. 

“ The defeat of this attempt'was followed about noon by a general 
attack with the enemy’s whole force upon the whole of that part of the 
position occupied by the British army. In consequence of the repeated 
attempts upon the beight on our left by the valley, I had placed two 
brigades of British cavalry in that valley, supported in the rear by 
the Duc d’Albuqueryue’s division of Spanish cavalry. The enemy 
then placed light infantry in the range of mountains on the left of the 
valley, which were opposed by a division of Spanish infantry under 
Lieut-Gen. De Bassecourt. 

“ The general attack began by the mareh of several columns of 
infantry into the valley with a view to attack the height oceupied by 
Major-Gen. Hill. These columns were immediately charged by the 
Ist German Light Dragoons and 23d Dragoons, under the command 
of Gen. Anson, directed by Lieut-Gen, Payne, and supported by 
Gen. Fane’s brigade of heavy cavalry, and although the 23d Dragoons 
suffered considerable loss, the charge had the effect of preventing the 
execution of that part of the enemy’s plan. At the same time he 
directed an attack upon Brig.-Gen. A, Campbell’s position in the centre 
of the combined armies, and on the right of the British. This attack 
was most successfully repulsed by Briy.-Gen, Campbell, supported by 
the King’s Regiment of Spanish cavalry, and two battalions of. 
Spanish infantry ; and Brig.-Gen. Campbell took the enemy’s cannon 
—The Brigadier-General mentivns particilarly the conduct of the 
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g7th, the 2d battalion 7th, and of the 2d battalion 53d Regiments, 
and I was highly satisfied with the manner in which this part of the 


position was defended. An attack was also made at the same time 
upon Lreut-Gen. Sherbrooke’s division, which was on.the left and 
centre of the first line of the British army. ‘This attack was most 
gallantly repulsed by a charge with bayonets, by the whole division ; 
but the brigade of Guards, which were on the right, having advanced 
too far, they were exposed on their left flank to the fire of the enemy’s 
battery, and of their retiring columns ; and the division was obliged 
to retire towards the original position, under cover of the 2d line of 
Gen. Cotton’s brigade of cavalry, which | had moved from the centre, 
and of the Ist battalion 4Sth Regiment. I had moved this Regiment 
from its original position on the heights, as soon as I observed the 
advance of the Guards, and it was formed in the plain, and advanced 
upon the enemy, and covered the formation of Lieut.-Gen. Sher- 
brovke’s division. Shortly after the repulse of this general attack, 
in which apparently all the enemy’s troops were employed, he com- 
menced his retreat across the Alberche, which was conducted in the 
most regular order, and was effected during the night, leaving in 
our hands 20 pieces of cannon, ammunition, tumbrilsy and some 
prisoners.” 

Our loss in this long and hard contested battle, has been very 
severe, as the following concise abstract will shew. There are killed, 
5 General Staff Officers, 2 lieut.-cols. 1 major, 7 captains, 15 liewts, 
3 cornets or ensigns, 1 adjutant, 28 serjeants, 4 drummers, 735 rank 
and file. Wounded, 9 General Staff, 10 lieut-cols. 12 Majors, 52 
captains, 71 lieuts. 34 cornets or ensigns, 6 adjutants, 65 serjeants, 
16 drummers, 3537 rank and file. Missing, 5 captains, 3 lieuts, 
1 cornet or ensign, 15 serjeants, 9 drummers, 620 rank and file. 
Total, 5367. But the loss of the enemy has been considerably greater, 
entire brigades of infantry have been destroyed, and indeed the bat- 
talions that retreated were much reduced in numbers. By all 
accounts their loss is 10,000 men. Gens. Lapisse and Morlet are 
killed ; Gens. Sebastiani and Boulet wounded. 

Before we conclude our notice of this gloricus victory justice 
requires us to add (as a contrary impression seems to have prevailed) 
that, although the attacks of the enemy were principally, if not 
entirely, directed against the British troops, yet the Spanish Com- 
mander in Chief, his Officers, and troops, manifested every dispo- 
sition to render us assistance, and those of them which were tngaged 
did their duty ; but the ground which they oceupied was so important; 
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and its front at the same time so difficult, that Sir Arthur Wellesley did 
not think it proper to urge them to make any movement to the left of 
the enemy, while he was engaged with us. 

While this article is going to press, a Lisbon mail has arrived, 
which brings Spanish papers, of considerable importance, to the 
tith August. They confirm the reports given in the French papers, 
(where, according to immemorial custom, a gasconading account of the 
French victory at Talavera, had been inserted, that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley has retreated since the battle of Talavera ; and it appears to 
have been a retreat of prudent necessity. Marshal Soult, whose army 
was stated to be in the greatest distress, and reduced to an insignificant 
number, having united with the forces of Ney and Mortier, has 
marched rapidly from Zamora, along the frontiers of Portugal, and 
arrived at Placentia, whence he threatened the rear of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and thus compelled him to re-cross the Tagus, and retire to 
Almaraz and Arcebispo, It appears to us, that this event developes 
a very artful scheme of the enemy. Victor retreated from before the 
Allies with an inferior force, and hoped to lead them on towards 
Madrid, intending to attack them with his forces united to those of 
Sebastiani, as soon as the army of Soult should be sufficiently advanced 
in the rear to intercept their retreat. The intercepted letters of 
Marshal Soult, describing the distress and reduction of his troops, 
we shrewdly suspect to be part of this scheme, in order to make it be 
believed, that he was incapable of offering any annoyance. Either 
the judgment of Sir Arthur, or the want of provisions and means of 
transport, of which he so bitterly complains as preventing the conti- 
nuance of his operations, have frustrated the -snares of the enemy ; 
while the unparalleled bravery of our troops has defeated their most 
strenuous hostility. Soult having now made his appearance, and the 
forces of the enemy being before him, Sir Arthur will take such further 
measures as circumstances will warrant, but we may expect some time 
to elapse before the entrance of the British troops into Madrid is offi- 
cially announced. 

In regard to the force with the three Freneh Marshals at Placentia, 
the accounts do not perfectly agree among themselves. One computes 
it at 24,000, another reduces it to 18,000. Almaraz, where the 
British army was posted, is only about 23 English miles distant from 
‘Placentia, and is on the north shore of the Tagus. It woul.) seem ex- 
‘tremely doubtful, whether Sir Arthur Wellesley will continue his re- 
tréat by the Tagus, or the Guadalquiver, Cuesta, we understand, has 
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accompanied General Wellesley in his retrograde moyement, and if 
be had not, his army would have been exterminated. 

As many of his wounded men, whose cases admitted of removal, as 
Sir Arthur coald find means of conveyance for, he has carried 
with him, but a considerable number have been abandoned at 
Talavera. 

Should General Vanegas have advanced, as it is represented, beyond 
Toledo, his army must be endangered; we think it most likely that 
he is retreating by Cuidad Real, to his former position in La Mancha, 
preparatory to his withdrawing again into the recesses of the Sierra 
Morena. 

While we wait with anxiety for further accounts respecting the 
fate of our valiant countrymen, we would not despair altogether of the 
glorious results which may yet flow from their well known courage 
and exertions ; especially when we consider, what was the situation 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley and the British troops before the battle of 
Talavera, On one side these were (as already noticed) under the com- 
mand of one of Buonaparte’s best’ Marshals, between 40 and 50,000 
men, advancing against the British general in front; and 6n the 
other side were three marshals (Ney, Soult, and Mortier) advancing 
on his rear with 20,000 men, a total force of 70,000 troops : under such 
circumstances, to have effected a retreat would be thought a singular 
merit; but, thus situated, for the British general to risk a battle 
with more than double his force, to gain a brilliant victory, and, 
thus to frustrate the project of his enemies, of placing him between two 
fires, this, indeed, is a stroke, directed with no common skill, and 
demanding no mean commendation. With such a general, and forces 
of such tried courage, there surely can be no cause for the gloomy 
presages which some individuals (influenced by party spirit) are 
industriously circulating. 

It is feared that the report of the capture of several of the Oporto 
fieet will prove true, as 12 sail bound to London, and ports to the 
northward of the Downs are missing. ‘The Tyrian sloop of war, wh:ch 
sailed with them, as convoy from Oporto, went into Ports- 
mouth, thus leaving her charge in the most dangerous part of the 
voyage. 2 

We trust the Admiralty will inquire into this affair, as the loss sus- 
tained is pot only very.great to individuals, but also ofsome importance 
to the Government, on account of the duties on the cargoes, princi- 
pally wine. : 

The Pope has issued a protestation, and also a Lull of execommuni- 
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cation again-t Napolean, whom he has declared to be cut off from all 
the privileges of that church, which he has laid waste, while he pro- 
fessed to protect its rights, and to enforce its authority. Two centuries 
and a half ago, the thunderbolts of the Vatican would have thrown the 
whole Continent into terror, and probably have produced a crusade 
against the luckless sovereign, who had thus incurred the censures of 
the Holy See. At present they are a mere 

Telum imbelle sine ietu 

(Virg. En. ii. 544.) 

« A dull dead javelin that scarce reaches the foe.” And it is no un- 
ikely thing that Buonaparte will practise some of those secret maneu- 
vres which he has already so successfully employed against the persons 
of the unfortunate individuals who have fallen into his destroying 
snares, 

Unrrep Srates or Amenica...By the ship Hercules, arrived at 
Liverpool from New York, Papers tothe 18th, and Letters to the 22d 
ult. have been received. ‘The papers contain nothing important: but 
the private accounts state, that intelligence of the non-ratification of 
the treaty between that country and Great Britain had reached New 
York just before this ship departed, and excited great agitation in the 
public mind. It was rumoured that the American government would 
again carry into execution the Non-Intercourse Act, but we have seen 
letters which, on the contrary, express a confident bope that all dif- 
ferences would be amicably adjusted. 





Account of the New Publications, as relating to Trade, Com- 
merce, Aris and Manufactures, &c. 


As a correct List of all Works of the above description, will be found highly useful to 
the Public at large, particularly to the Trading and Commercial Interest; if the Aa- 
thors and Publishers of Works relating to any of the above branches, will communi- 
cate P: ospectuses of all new Works, (post paid,) directed to the Editor, 57, Snow-hill, 
or J. Blacklock, Royal Exchange, they wiil be readily inserted free of expente. 


A Statement of the Duties of Customs and Excise. payable upon 
all foreign articles imported into, or exported from Great Britain, also 
the Duties outwards, the bounties and allowances on British goods, and 
those on the fisheries, the duties coastwise, the quarantine and tonnage 
duties, together with Tables of scavage, baillage, Levant and Russia 
duties..by LE. J. Mascall, of the Custom-house. 14s. Boards. 

A System of Commercial Arithmetic, entirely differing from any 
Treatise on the subject that has ever yet been laid before the public, 
exhibiting an extensive enquiry into the principles of the science, witb 
a diffuse illustration of every calculation that occurs in Trade, exempt 
from the circuitous, operose and confused modes usually taught in 
schools, By W. Tate. Particularly adapted fer compting-houses, 
and commercial academies. 
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An Address to the Proprietors of the intended Gas Lights and Coke 
‘Companies, to which is annexed, an Epitome of the Evidences taken 
before the committee of the House of Commons, to whom the Bil] to 


ineSrporate certain persons for procuring coke, oil, tar, ammoniacal 


liquor, essential oil and inflammable air from coal, and for other pur- 
poses was committed. By John Van Voorst, Member of the Seciety 
of Merchants of London, trading to the Continent. Price 3s. 

The Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, beneficial to 
the political and commercia! interests of Great Britain. By Lord Shef- 
field. 8vo. pp 51. Price 2s. 6d. 

Chemical aud Agricultural Discoveries, containing critical accounts 
of every fact and discovery in arts and science, made public during 
the preceding three months, By W. Chapman. 

An Essay on Wool, containing a particular account of the English 
fleeces, with Hints for its improvement, addressed to the grower, 
dealer, and manufacturer. By John Luccock, Woolstapler, of Leeds. 
gvo. pp. 360. Price 7s. 

Mr. Wedgewood has a Treatise in hand, which he calls an Expla- 
nation of the Protean Type. or Stereotype Tables...Shewing Ist. the 
art of comparing in the act of writing from a fount of types, which 
may goin the pocket. 2dly. an art of writing, which may be attained 
in a moment, and which admits of inviolable secrecy. $dly. a writing 
and printing character, the shortest yet invented, perfectly univocal 
and easy to be formed. 4thly rules of language, philosonhically just 
and free from exception. This work is to be printed in folio, Price 
one guinea and a half. This is from the inventor of the Penna 
Polygrapher, a manifold writer, producing at once, several fac similes 
of writings or drawings, particularly applicable to letter-books, invoice 
or day-books, log-books, &c. 


— 





*,.* We are requested by a Correspondent to insert the following : 


To Farmers...A traveller, in passing through the western counties 
of England, viz. Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset and Wilts, was 
surprized to see no corn hooded, during this rainy season. In the 
northera counties of England, and the greater part, (if not the whole) 
of Scotland, it is the constant practice, that when the wheat, &c. is 
cut into shocks or sheaves, they place them against each other to sea- 
son in the field, in the same manner as is observed westward; but in 
rainy weather, or in any but the most apparently settled fine weather, 
they spread open two sheaves, and place them with the ears down- 
wards over the heads or tops of the other sheaves, and by which 
means these two uppermost sheaves become as it were, a thatching or 
compleat shield against the weather to all the under ones...This they 
call hooding the corn; and a most excellent plan it is, and would be 
extremely useful and valuable to gentlemen farmers during the present 
unfortunately wet weather. Lest the two hoods should be blown down 
by the win!. it is customary in some districts to fasten them, by en- 
twining a portion of each hood together, and giving it a twist, which 
the slightest experience will be sufficient to teach any one who is in- 
clined to benefit by the above practice, 


August, 28, 1809. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses.) 


AFFLECK James, late of Kennington cross, 
Surry, plumber. (Mr. Turner, Edward 
street, Cavendish square. 

Alisoff John, Winchester, silk weaver. 
(Mr. Kornott, Thavies inn. 

Anderson James, Cannon street, merchant, 
dealer ard chapman. (Messrs. Swaine, 
Stevens, and Co. Old Jewry. 

Andrus Fijend. late of Brighton, victual- 
ler. (Mr. Colbateh, Brighton, and Mr. C. 
Barber, Chancery .me. 

Baker George, City road, St. Luke's, 
coach maker. (Mr. I. Hudsou, Winkworth 
buildings. 

Beck Solomon, Bury street, St. Mary Axe, 
jeweller. (Messrs, Collms and Waller, 
Spittal square. 

Blackburn William, Aldersgate street, 
watch spring maker, dealer and chapmaa. 
(Mr. A. C, Boud, East India Chambers, 

Browne Ebenezer, Bradford, Wilts, clo- 
thier. (Mr. Clissold, Bristol, and Mr, Tar- 
rant, Chancery Jane. 

Bury Richard Clough, Salford, Lancaster, 
merchant and deaier. (Mr. llewett, Man- 
chester, and Mr. Ralph Eilis, Chancery 
lahe. 

Chorley John, Beer lane, merchant. (Mr. 
Walker, Old Jewry. 

Clarkson Henry,-Liverpool, porter dealer. 
i Blackstock, St. Mildred’s court, and Mr. 

arrow, Liverpool. 

Collard Henry Richard, George street, 
York buiidings, coal merchant. (Mr. Bacon, 
Southampt+a street. 

Collins William, late of Thomas street, 
Bristol, innkeeper. (Mr. Nethersole, Essex 
Street, Strand, and Mr. L. Evill, Bath. 

Cooper Richard, Paradise street, Mary-le- 
bone, plasterer. (Mr. Opstone, Charlies 
street, Cavendish square. 

Cowiey Edward, Threadneedle street, mer- 
ehant. (Mr. Dawes, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street. 

Cozins William, Buckingham, cabinet 
maker. (Messrs. Sandys and Horton, 
Crane court, and Mr. Miller, Buckingham. 

Curtis William, Hosier lane, Smithfield, 
salesman. (Mr. Lee, Castie street, Hol- 
born. 

Custins Samuel Thomas, Bishopsgate st. 
glover. (Mr. Barron, Threadneedle street. 

Coward Henry, Leather lane, Helborn, 
warehouseman. (Messrs. Price and Williams, 
Lincotn’s inn. 

Dean James, Langley, Chester, flour deal- 
er. (Mr. Windle, John street, Bedford 
row, and Messrs. Griflitth and Co. Fenwick 
Street, Liverpool. 

Dixon Tiomus, Bath, chinaman. (Messrs. 
Shephard and Co. Bedfurd row, and Mf. 
Shephard, Bath. 

Dymelow Jebn, Hinckley, Leicester, gro- 
cer. (Mr. Chapman, St. Miired’s const, 
Poultry. ° 

Edlin George, Aldgate, jeweller. (Mr. 
M‘ Michael, Finch lane. Cornhill. 

Elsden John, Newmarket, carpenter. 
(Mr. Cooper, Cambridge. 

Fisher John. Kriestfield, Yorkshire, clo- 
na (Mr. Scott, Furnival’s inn, and Mr, 

food, Leeds. 

Forrester John, Stoke upon-Trent, earthen- 
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ware manufacterer. (Messrs. Walthall, and 
Ward, Newcastle under-! yne. 

Foxall William, Edmonton, coach master. 
(Messrs. Phillipson and Brewer, Staples 
inn, 

Gill James Carver, Smal!burgh, Norfolk, 
grocer and draper. (Messrs. Sampson and 
Co. Norwich, and Messrs. Wimdus and Co 
Chancery lane. 

Giedstancs George, Sailsbury street, Strand, 
wihe merchant. (Mr. Hackett, Chaneery 


lane. 
Gough John, Exeter, dealer and chap- 
man. (Messrs. Williams and Brooks, Lin- 


coln’s inn, and Mr. Pidsiey, Exeter. 
Hall William: Wilson, Henrietta street, 


Hackney, bookseller. (Mr. Rutson, Well- 
close squawe. 

Hart Thomas, Birstol, whartinger. (Mr. 
James, Gray’> inn square, and Mr. Cock, 
Bristol. 


Hawkesley John, Arnold, Notts, merchant, 
(Messrs. Seymour and Co. Margaret Street, 
Cavendish square, and Mr, G. White, Graut- 
ham. . 

[luywood James, Gloncester, haberdasher, 
(Mr. Rawlinson, Oid Soath Sea house, 

Holmes William, Rushall, Stafford, malt- 
ster. (Mr. Hent, Surry street, Strand, and 
Mr. Marklew, Walsall. 

Hood Fdward, Fasthourne, coal merchant. 
(Messrs. Langridge and Kell, Lewes. 

Horrocks James, Manchester, hawker. 
(Mr. 'T. Hewett, Manchester, and Mr. R. 
Ellis, Chanceey lane 

Horsley Richard, Elmer street, Spittal- 
fields, silk weaver. (Messrs. Price and 
Williams, Lincoln’s inn old square. 

Howard Thomas, . Canterbury square, 
Southwark, corn factor. (Mr. Ellis, James 
street, Bnckingham gate. 

Hudson william, Staplicton, Gloucester, 


maister. (Mr. James, Gray’s mn square, 
and Mr. Martiv, Exchange buildings Bris- 
tol 


Hamphrey James, Wardour street, boot 
and shoe maker. (Mr. Mills, Vine street, 
Piccadilly. 

Jameson Samael, Reading dealer (Mr. 
Biggs, Reading, and Messrs. Ryre, avd Mor- 
ton, Gray's ton 

Jamison Robert, W. Brown, and James 
Main, Badge row, msc: ¢hants.- (Mr. Setree, 
St. Mary Axe. 

Jones Richard, Albion street, Blackfriars, 
merchant. (Mr. Turner, Edward street, 
Cavendish square. 

Jones Richard David, Cheltenham, linen 
draper. (Mr. Bennett, Dean's court, Doctor's 


Commons, 
Joyce Robert, Lamb’s condnit street, tai- 
lor. (Mr. Williams, Staples inn. 


Landbeck George, Wycheriey, Old Beth- 
lem, broker. (Mr. B. Wiison, Devonshire 
street, Bishopsgate street. 

Levicke Charles, High street, Shadwell, 
straw hat manufacturer. (Mr. ‘Tucker, 
Bartlett’s buildings, 

Loley William Martin, Liverpool, recti- 
fier. (Mr. Avison, Lanover street, Livers 


ool. 
Maddock Fdward, and William Delamore, 
Liverpool, corn dealers. (Mr. Windle, 


John street, Bedford row, and Messrs: Grif. 

fith and Hind, Fenwick sireet, Liverposl. 
Mitch<!! John, New Sleaford, Lincoln, 

grocer, dealer and chapman. (Mir. Cape, 
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Boston, and Mr. Wilson, Greville street, 
Hatton Garden. ; 


Murray Thomas, Paternoster row, Spittal- } 


fields, shoe maker. (Mr. White, Old squace, 
Lincoln’s inn. 

Newstead Thomas, and Joseph Ox!ey Cook, 
Hull, soap makers. (Messrs. Exley, any 
Co. Furnival’s inn, and Messrs. Cood, aad 
Garland, Hull. 

Norman James, Stroud, Kent, iron-monger 
(Mr. Gibbs, Rochester, and Mr. Aubrey, 
Took's court, Chancery lane. 

Packer George, North Leach,Gloucester, 
corn dealer. (Messrs. Meredithaod Robins, 
Lincoln’s inn, f 

Pocklington Roger, and William Dickinson, 
Newark-upon-Trent, bankers. (Mr. Handley, 
Sleatord, Mr. Godfrey, Newark, aud Messrs, 
Pearce and Son, St. Swithin’s lane. 

Powell Edwin, - Birmingham, japanner, 
(Messrs. Kinderley, Long, and Co. Uolbora 
court, and Mr. Palmer, tirmingham. 

Purnell Cyrus, Lympsham, Somerset, coal 
merchant. (Mr. J. tacker, Axbrudge, and 
Messrs. Blakes, Cook’s court, Cary street. 

Ratcliffe Willtam, late of Exeter, baker, 
dealer and chapman. (Mr. W. Bowring, 
Exeter, and Messrs. Williams and Dark, 
Bedford row. 

Ridings Peter, Manchester, dealer in fus- 
tian. (Messrs. Foulkes and Cresswell, Man 
chester, and Foulkes and Longdill, Gray’s 
inn. 

Koberts John, Nottingham, bosier. (Messrs. 
Macdougal and Hunter, Lincolu’s mn, and 
Middlemore aud Percy, Nottingham, 

Russell John, Altham Mulls, Lancaster, 
miller. (Messrs. Crump aud Lodge, Liver- 
pool, and Mr. Battye, Chancery lane. 

Sharpe Christopher, Yarmouth, merchant. 
(Me. Bell, Yarmouth, and Mr. Anstice, 
Temple. 

Shaw John, Wapping wall, provision mer- 
chant. (Mr. Wilde, jun. Castle streei, 
Falcon square. 

Simmonds Benjamin, Newcastle street. 
Strand, shoe maker. (Messrs. Jennings 
and Collier, Cary street, Lincoln's inn. 

Stuart Charles, Paradise street, RKother- 
hithe, apothecary. (Mr. Saward, Princes 
street, Rotherhithe. 

Swan Robert, lute of Liverpool, confec- 
tioner. (Mr. Pilackstock, St. Mildred’s 
court, and Mr. Murrow, Paradise street, 
Liverpool. 

Teague James, Wembridge, Salop, huck- 
Ster. (Mr. Morris, Newport, Sulcp, and 
Messrs. Rembow and Co. Lincoin’s inn. 

Towers ‘ohn, Walsall, Stafford, thong 
manatacture+. (Messrs. Turner and Pike, 
Bioomsbary square, and Mr. Heeiey, Wal 
sall, 

Unwin Samuel, Disley, Chester, shop 
keeper. (Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane, and 
Mr. lbigson, Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 





Allen Paniel, Newgate street, boot and 
shoe maker. 

Andrews John, Manchester, innkeeper. 

Angus William, Rochester, Kent, linen 
draper. 

Bayley James, Ligh street, Shadwell, ship 
breaker. 

Beavers John, Sheffield, builder. 

Blackburn John, Liverpool, corn mer 
chant. . 

Blunt George, 


and John Monat, Little 


Carter lane, Doctor’s Commons, 
Buddon Henry, Chape] street, Westmin- 
Gter, carpenter. . 
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Clancy James, Tottenham court road, pro- 
vision merchant. 

‘ Ciarke Abraham, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aaner, 

Colgrave John, Red Lion street, Holborn, 
wine merchant. 

Compose Thomas, St. Albans, grocer. 

Cowper Robert, Catcaton street, ware- 
horseman, 

Cramp Thomas, late of Westminster road, 

tuntieah,. 

Cutler Join, Maidstone, Kent, linen dra- 
per. 

Davies Samuel, Drayton in Hales, Salop, 
banker. . 

Deun Richard, late of star and garter, 
-Kew bridge, tavern keeper. 

Deformeaax Joha, John Freemantle, and 
John Brandon, Kiug’s street, Guswell street, 
iron founders, 

Dicas John, Stockport, Chester, 
serivener. 

Dolby John, Colchester, bricklayer. 

Ectney John, late of High Holborn, cheese 
Monter,. 

‘ucless Matthew, Bishop Wearmoath, 
Durham, coal fitter. 

Farrar William, Salford, Lancaster, plam- 
ber and glazier. 

Fell Joseph, late of Whitby, rope maker. 
, Fleet John, Cheesebill, Southampton, mil- 
er. 

Fortnam Charles, Berkley street, Portmaa 
square, merchant. 

nates William, Distaff lane, wine mer 
chant. 

Francis Thomas Goodman, and Thomas, 
jun. Cambridge, merchants. 

Fricker Robert, Portsea, builder. 

Gilbert Joseph, Bristol, merenant. 

Gordon James, Westbury on Trim, meg 
chant, 

liall Omar, Stafford, banker. 

Iiarris James, Rathbone place, goldsmith. 

Hiaynes Matthew Samuel, Qugenhithe, 
insurance broker. 

Hart Aaron Heury, Uoundstitch, broker 
and auctioneer. 

Hart George, Stamford street, Blackfriars, 
horse dealer. 

Herbert Isaac, 
bookseller. 

Hodgson Thomas, Blackman street, South: 
wark, upholder. 

Hollund Heury, Dawlish, Devon, 
maker. 

Iludson = Tlargraves, 
manufacturer. 

Hughes John, Liverpool, draper. 

Hullah Robert Arnold, Mooertields, aue- 
tioneer. 
Hunt 
painter, 

Jenkins David, Lantrissaut, Glamorgan, 
linen draper, ; 

Jones George, Liverpool, bookseller and 


sMationer. 
Old Bethlem, paper 


Kempson 
hanger 

Kutton Samuel Richard, late of Helt, Nor- 
folk, printer, 

Law David. Manchester, common brewer. 

Lawson William, St. Catherine’s lane, 
biscuit baker. 

Lee Thomas, Holborn, glover. 

Leeming Thomas, John Myers, & William 
Chapman, Preston, worsted manufactarers, 

Leman Jobn, Ramsgate, shopkeeper. 

Longrig John, late of Noble street, Man- 
chester, warehouseman. P 

Maclinnan Mardock, Gracechurch street, 
haberdasher. 


money 





Middlc rew, Uolborn, 


brick 


Salford, Laneaster, 


Fdward, Duke’s row, Pimlico, 


John, 
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Mark Phillip, Plymouth Dock, linen 


draper. 
Marsden John, 

spinner. 
Martinant Peter, St. James’s street, ware- 

houseman. 


Marsden, York, cotton 





Isaac, Cheapside, perfumer. 

Moore James, Manchester, cottun manu- 
facturer. 

Moore John, late of Manchester, cheese 
monger. 

Morgan John, New Compton street, vic- 
tuallex. 

Moson William, 

wn, victualler. 

Munn Jonathan, Hertford, straw hat manu- 
facturer. 

Muons Henry, late of Knightsbridge, 
paper staimer. 

Oram Thomas, Stow Market, Suffolk, iron 


Back street, Horsley. 


monger. 

Osment Joseph, Yeovil, Somerset, vic- 
taaller. 

Palmer Ebenezer, Old Jewry, paper 
hanger. 


stn ae John, Kingston-upon-Ffull, mer- 
chant. 

Peuty William, late of Bristol, straw hat 
manufacturer. 

Percival John Lothian, Prescot 
merchant. 

Price George, Tottenham court road, liquor 
merchant. 

Salisbury J. Exeter, cabinct maker. 

Sarqui Abcal |. Bury street, merchant, 

Saunders John, Punswick, Gloucester, 

Sherratt Thomas, Birmingham, carrier. 

Sherwood Mary, Doncaster jeweller. 

Singleton George, Pancras lane, merchant 

Smith Joshua, Evesham, Worcester, inn- 
hoider. 

Smith Peter, Liverpool, victualler. 

Stokes Thomas, Tooley street, 
maker, 

fhomason Richard, Stainivg, Lancaster, 
corn dealer. 
Tinsou Themas, Salter’s hall court, Can- 
FOU street, wlve merchant, 
Turver John, Salford, 
maker. 

Turner Thomas, Birmingham, button ma 
ker. 

Yuton Jonn, and Joseph Waring, Leeds, 
merchants. 

Wake William, Spittal square, silk manu- 
facturer. 

Wall William, Oxford street, hosier. 

Wells William, Boston, Lincoln, grocer. 

Wilde James, Home place, Manchester, 
connnon brewer. 

Wilkinson Thomas, Cateaton street, wool. 
len draper. 

Wheatley John, Mark lane, corn factor. 

White Coys, Oxtord street, dealer. 

Winter Robert, White Lion strect, Isling 
ton, factor. 

Wynch N.J. Neweactle-upon-Tyue, mer- 
chant. 

Wyatt Herbert, Robert Jones, Charles 
Sheppard, and Neil Topp, Aldgate, painters. 


DIVIDENDS. 


street, 


cabinet 





Lancaster, rope 


Abrahams Samuel, Sandwich, Kent, linen 
draper, 16 Sept. 
Agnew John, Grosvenor square, banker, 


2 Sept. 

Aires William, Fenchurch street, boot 
maker, 26 Aug. 

Allen William, Chandos street, shoe ma 
ker, 22 Au 


ig. 
Almond John, Pickett strect, baberdasher, 
21 Ort, 


Dividends. 








[Sept. I, 


Anderson Alexander, and David Robert- 
son, Coleman street, merchants, 7 Nov. 
Andeson Robert, Guisdford street, mer- 
chant, 14 Nov. 
B fnew Garrett, Mark lane, ship broker, 
5 Ang. 
Askew James, and William Wright, New 
areas Street, Straw hat manufacturers, 24 
ct 


Austin Thomas, Chester, coach proprietor, 
30 Aug. 

Aaltord Edward Tier, Tothill street, West- 
minster, haberdastier, 26 July. 

Bacon John, Satton Ashfield, 
ton spinner, 16 Aug. 

Raker Samuel, Southwark, upholder, 19 


Notts, cot- 


Baker George, Fattield, Durham, spirit 
merchant, 21 Aug. 
Bass John, Teigumouth, Devon, ship- 


wright, 29 Aug. 

Beetson! Henry Grandy, Gray’s jun square, 
moncy seryvener, 9 Sept. 

Beswick George, Portsmouth, innkeeper, 
14 Sept. 

Riggs Peter, Gloucester terrace, Cannon 
Street road, anctioneer, 2 Sept. 

Bishop Mulliner, Robert and William, 
Cambridge, woollen drapers, 7 Nov. 

Bloxham William, New road, St. George's 
East, cooper, 11 Nov. 

Bogle Robert, sen. and jan. and William 
Scott, Love lane, Eastcheap, merchants, °9 
Aug. 

Boldron John, Strand, cheesemonger, 7 
Nov. 

Booth John, sen. Bury, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer, & Sept. 

Srading James, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
carpenter, 16 Sept. 

Bradshaw J. Hungerford, Wilts, maltster, 
22 Aug. 

Breakspear Jolin, Oxtord street, silver- 
smith, 5 Sept. 

Bressitt John, 
15 Aug. 

Brooker James Charles, 
haberdasher, 26 Aug. 

Bruce John, master mariner, 9 Sept 


Alfreton, Derby, mercer, 


late of Poultry 


Buckuell John, Newcastle - under - Lyne, 
liqror merchant, 23 Aug. 

Bullock James, Seoid yard, Bush lane, 
wine merchant, 14 Nov. 

Busigny Victor, and James Roth vell, 


Liverpool, meredants, 27 Aug. 

Butcher Henry, Hithe, Kent, 28 Oct. 

Capper William, Holborn hill, linen dra- 
per, 29 Aug 

Caase John, Wakering, Essex, shopkeeper, 
12 Aug. 

Chambers William, Lincoln, currier, 17 
Aug. 

Chinnery Francis, Cranbourn alley, linen 
draper, 16 Nov. 

Christian Adam, High street, Mary-le-bone, 
pawn broker, 2 Sept. 

Collins Anthony, Mile end road, 
owner, 26 Aug. 

Cock Joseph Driver, and James Pitchers, 
Norwich, wine merchants, 21 Aug. 

Connop Joseph, and Coleman Levy New- 
ton, Rea Lion street, dyers, 19 Aug. 

Cockerill Mary, Curtain road, Skoreditch, 
chair manufacturer, 9 Sept. 

Corson James, Mincing lane, merchant, 
12 Aug. 

Cox Benjamin, Stourbridge, Worcester, 
timber merchant and tanner, 12 Sept. 

Crofts Joseph, Great Trill, Axminster, 
horse dealer, sé Oct. 

Crossley James, Halifax, York, merchant, 
16 Sept. 


ship 
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Crump Thomas, late of Westminster road, 
tinman, 31 Oct. 

Daman Tho. Teddington, maltster, 2 Sept. 

Dann William, Timewell Bentham, B. 
Bentham, James fialkie, Chatham and 
Sheerness, bankers, 16 Sept. 


Darby William, Hexton, Hertford, butcher, 
26 Sept. 
Dawson James, Tottingham, Lancaster, 


innkeeper, 8 Sept. 

Delahoya Charles, Fsher and the Hay- 
market, rectifier, 26 Aug. 

Denison James, W. A. Phelps, and G. 
Williams, Friday street, warehousemen, 16 
Sept. 

Dennison John, Queen street, Oxford street, 
carcase butcher, 19 Ang. 

Dodd James, Pali Mall, hatter and hosiery 
26 Aug. 

Dodds Joseph, Commercial 
Minovies, ship broker, i9 Aug. 

Dutton William, Liverpool, grocer, 6 Sept. 

Edgar John, New Saram, Wilts, 11 sept. 

Edwards Fdward, Live:pool, butcher, 26 


chambers, 


Aug. 
Ewbank John, Bucklersbury, warehouse 
man, 31 Oct. 

field Ch«rles, Queen street, Portsea Hants, 
tailor, 4 Nov. 

Field George, Bath, batter, 12 Nov 

Flack John, Londun road, Soathwark, 
coachsmith, 2g Oct 

try John, Guiston street, 
sugar refiner. 

Gardner William, Luton, 
manufacturer, 12 Aag. 

Gibbs John, Hailsham, Sussex, innkeeper, 
26 Sept. A 

Glazier Fd Lea bridge, publican, 16 Sept. 

Goss Thomas, Hackwey road, apotheeary, 
14 Nov. 


Whitechapel, 


Bedford, sack 


William, Great Sutton 
Clerkenwell, cabinet maker, 22 Aug. 

Ham William, and William Aust, Cow 
Cruss street, brass tounders, 16 Sept. 

Hamiltow Archibald, and David Halibur- 
ton, Oxford street, linen drapers, °6 Sept 

Hansitp William, Stadbrovk, Suffolk, tsa- 
ner, + Aug. 

tiarris John, 
cooper, 26 Aug. 

Harrison George, and John Watson, Noble 
street, Cheapside, bosiers, 11 Nov. 

Heslop Wiliam, Longacre, man’s mercer, 
29 Aug. 

Hilher Henry, Haymarket, umbrella ma- 
ker, 2 Sept. 

Hobson Robert, Sansthorpe, Lincoln, dea 
ler, 3 Oct. 


Street, 


Redman’s row, Mile end, 


Hogg Juines, and Edward Holmes, Sher- 
borne lane, merchants, 31 Oct. 
Holder Johu, Painswick, Gloucester, 


butcher, 24 Aug. 

Uolland John, Cheapside, haberdasher, 
16 Sept. 

Horn William, and Richard Jackson, Red 
cross street, rectiliers, 7 Nov. 

Nounsoin jJvhn, Ficet street, linen draper, 
2S:p. 

Howe James, Walcot, Bath, grocer, 18 
ept. ‘ 
Humble John, South Shields, linen draper, 


ug. 

Hunter John, Great Newport street, haber- 
dasher, 14 Nov. “ 

Hutton William, jun. Fremington, Devon, 
lime burner, @ Aug. 

iHuxiey Charles, Foster lane, Cheapside, 
31. Aug. 

Jetierson Richard, and William Dickinson, 
Hull, woollen drapers, 12 Sept. 

Jeflery Henry, Melcumbe Kegis, linen dra- 
per, 20 Sept. 


Dividends. 
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Johnson John, Gloucester, coach maker, 
1 Aug. 

Keen David, Aldersgate street, cabinet 
maker, 5 Aug. 

Kenny Anu, Bristol, milliner, 26 Aug. 

Kidd David, Berwick, linen draper, 7 
Sept. 
night William, Stone Breaks, York, 
clothier, 22 Sept. 

Knowlton Charles, Bristol, linen dragcr, 
18 Nov. 

Lane Samuel Wentworth, Davis street, 
Berkley square, coach maker, 29 July. 

Lawrence Richard, New Windsor, Berks, 
bricklayer, 5 Aug. 

Lefiman Joseph, New street, Bishopsgate, 
merchant, 28 Oct. 

Leo Joseph, late of Manchester, merchant, 
14 Nov. 

Levin Bendix Barnard, Great Alice street, 
merchant, 26 Aug. 

Lomas Heury Laton, Throgmorton street, 
insurance broker, 23 Sept. 

Lone Gyles, Grange road, Bermondsey, 
drysalter, 16 Sept. 

lous Willian, Drury lane, cabinet mak- 
er, 12 Aug. 

Lafiman John, Alfred buildings, Muour- 
fields, printer and bookseller, 16 Sept. 

Lund Charies Lewis, Old Jewry, factor, 
26 Sept. 

Mabbott William, Nottingham, hosicr, 16 
Aug. 

Macarthy George Packer, and Robert 
Walter Vaughan, Bristol, tailors, 96 Aug. 

Mackenzie Roderick, King’s atms yard, 
merchant, 26 Aug. 

Mann James, Warwick, grocer, 71 Aug. 

Marshall ‘thomas, Scarborough, York, 
vintner, 12 Sevt. 

Martinnant Peter, St. James’s street, ware: 
houseman, 28 July. 

Mason William, Back street, Horsleydowa, 
victualler, 12° Aug. 

Mason W. H. Hartley place, Keut road, 
paper hanger, 31 Oct. 

Mason Walter, (urtley place, Kent road, 
brandy merchant 31 Oct. 

Matthews Richard, and Thomas Jones, 
Aberystwith, £8 Aus 

Mayor Thomas, Liverpool, stationer, 28 

nuge 

Mead Frances Lee, and Liitibeth Lewes, 
Cavendish sqanre, millers, 1! New 

Meredith Richard, Uxtord street, 
draper, 29 Avg 

Mexser Henry, and Joseph Forshaw, Liver- 
pool, merchants, 7 Sept’ 

Metcalf Joseph, and John Jeyes, 
Simithtieid, of men, 31 Oct, 

Milier Thomas, Ilford, Essex, dealer, 2 


linen 
Fast 


Sept. 
p Sees Edward, Warminster, grocer, 27 
Aug 

Moore John Hamilton, Tower hill, chart- 
>» ller, 22 Aug. 

Morgan John, Entield Highway, farmer, 
17 Oct. 

Morgan Robert, South Moulton = street, 
Hanover square, coal merchant, 19 Sept. 

Morgan Thomas, Stourbridge, druggist, 19 
Aug. 7 

Morris John, Greenwich, builder, 15 Aug* 

Mure, Hutchison, Robert and William, 
Fenchurch street, merchant, 8 Aug. t 

Meyers David Thompson, Stamford, linen 
draper, 21 Sept. 

Norton Geverge, Derby, shopkeeper, 30 


ept. 
Oakley Francis, Hereford, wool stapler, 
15 Nov. 

Page john, Bishopsgate street, baber- 
dasher, &7 Nov. 
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Painter William, Mixbury, Oxford, farmer, 


Sept. 

Patsons John, and Son, Ludgate hill, book- 
sellers, 8 Sept. 

Pater ‘Thompson, Shadwell, surgeon, 22 


ng. 

Perry George, Liverpool, marble mer- 
ehant, 12 Se 

Petrie pong late of Kempton, and John 
Ward, Hanworth dealer and chapman, 13 

ov. 

Phillips Joseph, Bicester, Oxford, linen 
draper, 4 Nov. 

Pickwood George, Cloak lane, wine mer- 
chant, 22 Aug. 

Pinney Jvel, Bury street, St. James’s, tai- 
Yor, 12 Ang. 

Powell James. and William Darch Ormond, 
Bristol, wine and spirit merchants, 24 Aug. 

Pradve Joshua de, Lime street, lead mer- 
chant,8 Aug. 

Preston Jaines, Barton upon-Hamber, Lin- 
coln, tanner, 13 Sept, 

Purbrick William, Gloucester, linen dra- 

er, 24 Oct. 

Reimer Wenry, Catherine court, Tower 
hill, merchant, 16 Sept. 

Riddlough Robert, Liverpool, innkeeper, 
4 Sept. 

Robinson Nicholas Essard, Bond court, 
Walbrook, merchant, 22 Aug. 

Kose William, Kensington, brewer, 22? Aug. 

Rowntree Kobert, Hoiderness, York, mil- 
Ter, 5 Sept. 

Russell Thomas, late of Bengeworth, Wor- 
eester, sadler, 5 Sept. 

Salter Thomas, Trinity square, Tower hill, 
merchant. 

Sarqui Abraham Joseph, Bury street, wer- 
chant, 16 Sept. 

Seotney William Valentine, Oxford street, 
linen draper, 16 Sept. 

Shepherd George, Stanhope street, Clare 
market, wine and brandy merchant, 26 Aug. 

Sherwin Thomas, Tower street, wine mer- 
ehant, 4 Nov. 











(Sept. 1, 


Shevill William, Burr street, Wapping, 
dealer, 18 July. 

Shoolbred Jéha; and William Williams 
Mark Jane, merchants, 13 Nov. 

Sissons Jolin, Lombard street, banker, 5 


Sept. 

Slater Gill, late of Liverpool, merchant, 
28 Ang 
— William, Plymouth, silversmith, 16 
Ang. 
Stubbs Richard, Leek, Stafford, butcher, 
25 Aug. 

Talbot Christopher, Edgeware road, tai- 
lor, 4 Nov. 

Taylor John, Pagham, Sassex, shopkeeper, 
12 Aug. 

Tinney William, Cambridge, surgeon, 19 
Aug. 

Tite John, late of Loughton, Bucks, farmer, 
16 Aug. 

Troutbeck Charles, Rathbone place, up- 
holsterer, 14 Nov. 

Tucker William, juan, Exeter, serge manu- 
facturer, 7 Nov. 

Turser Thomas, Liverpool, cheesemonger, 
15 Sept. 

Wakefield John, Bouverie street, wine 
merchant, # Nov. ; 

Whitehead William, S: 5 agg York. 
shire, woollen maufacturer, 2 S« 

Whitmarsh David, Brocke es oe Iiants, 
shopkeeper, 29 Aug. 

Williams William, Oxford street, linen 
draper, 24 Oct. 

Woflington John, Brighton, grocer, 2 Sept. 

Wrangham William, Seething |. inc, money 
scrivene., 16 Sept. 

Wright Thomas, Cowper’s row, broker, 18 


ct 
Urquhart Williain, Sion College gardens, 
merchant, 5 Aug. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Bennett Benjamin, Hailsham, Sussex, 


brewer. 
Jones Emanuel, Goventry, draper. 





Return of Imports at the PORT of LONDON, from 20th July, 
to 20th August, 1809. 


IMPORTS. 


Almonds, serons:+++++++eeee+ 


Barilla, tons +-++++--+eeeeeee 520) 
Brandy, pieces +++++++++..05 597} 


760 Indigo, Ibs. +++e++seereeees ++ 12,840 


Linseed, barrels ++++++++++++ 2,630 


————"-) GIS. se eeeceeccee ve 2,450 


Batter, cwts, -++++++.ee- sees 4,920} Madder, cwts. «+-+++eeeeeeeees 1,260 
Cheese, cwts, -++-sceseeserees 6,318) Oil, vallons -++eeeeeeeeeeeeees 11,457 
Coffee, bags ceeccccceccesece liane. sovcccecccccccee §6§,070 





y CASKS cose cecerscceeee 
Cocoa, cwts, «oscccceseess oe 


Cotton, bags -+..--.-++eeeeee enon 
Currants, serons «++-++++++++ 1,260 
Flax, tons-++--ccccccccccsvces 126 


392) Rags ces, -----eee eons nees> 8780 


f 


8) Rum, puncheons te oteeeeeese 9,700 
Silk, ‘hrown, Ibs, ++ e++++++e++ 26,520 
» Raw, Ibs. ---+++eeeeeee+ 12,310 
Tallow, cwts..++++sereeeeeeee 790 





Flaxseed, barrels «--cccsssees 3,900/Tobaceo, ewst . eccccsecsceses 1,980 


Hemp, PEOCoceesecdecsovevece 


| Wine, PIPES seeetercereeeere 1,850 


PD tttetadcastnncedeneecce 29,000) iWool, Spanish, CWLS, eecerces 735 





On O68 Gee. 2 
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IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL DURING 
THE SAME PERIOD. 





Sugar, ds, sccccccoccsccccscccs 8800 Turpentine, etenete eee eeeeeseree 450 
+—— barrels ----- teeeeres seers 2650 | Flax, toms +++ -cecececccecccccscece 4 
wm LIEFCES + ee ere eeeeeece «*+ 1800 Spanish- wed, hom ecedscocece ecce 88 
Cotton, bales «+--+. ++ sees eeeeeee 5600 | Coffee, casks «-+e+-eeeeeeeeeeeee * 1670 
Rum, puncheons --++++++++++s008 890 | bags e+srsesereeereeee sss 9560 
Tobacco, Dh. 026699460 40ce0eceese< $70 





ACCOUNT OF RAGS IMPORTED. 


Cwr.|) Cwt. 
G. Fus and Co, e+eecseecseeceeees 556 | ST Meet scacccsee endaseese ° 400 
J. Willis seeces eeccceee Seareee 42 || Rucker and Co. «-.+-e+- wererT 100 
J. F. Veichtner «+++ -+-+ee+e ese eee 50 | ! Abbers and Droop +++eeseeeeeeee 200 
White and Co. -++-eeeer eee ceeeeees 60 | Garlack and Co, «-+<-esesececece 120 
J. Mayer serers ese s sce eceeeerenee 40 | Green and Caves sees eeeees eases 500 
J. Twemlow +--+ ++ eeeeee eee eeeeee 300 |! Simeon and Co, «++e+-see- serene + 1000 
Bowden and Co. «eeee Ger eeee eter 90 | | Taven and Co. «++serescerccs eeee 60 
J. Rapp Seen 060008 560 6600466000 160 | Schultz .-.--ccecveces o0ceesceeees 400 
R. Smith ----- cece creer eseeeecceeee 30 | | J. and W. Boyes +-++++++++ eekaka 140 
J.and W. Boyes ++++resssececeeees 300 i Atkinson and Son «+-+>- ee terewees 600 
D. Willinks+-oeceeececcer ce ecenes 1220 | sieaiedins 
H. Houghton and Co, -0.+2.0..00 6 100 Total 8780 
BEE A alibire etal Fo suesessecnveee 22 f perm 
Green and Ce. Corer ere ecessscccce 500 iH 





- ACCOUNT OF LINSEED [MPORTED. 











? Qrs.y Qrs. 
E. Brown and Co,+++++ee++++ eeeee 160 [Harris and Co, barrels +++++++++ ss $00 
H. P. Engstrom -++-++eeseeee reece 5 |S. Cleasby-+++++++eeee%ee ecececees 800 
Walmsley and Co, barrels-- ++-+++- 1000 [[J. Hill -++-sseee see ee eee eeeeeees . 35 
R. and J. Wilson «++ eeese eee eeeee 00 | Oswell and C7G.-- 008 cccccdcicces 110 
GC. Ted. «decese Coes nccccececccce 1500 |]J. Twemlow -+eecereees seeeveeeee 150 
ecomawes UAFTENS cos cccccccebcosre 200 1C, Page -+-srecercereeeeeeteeeeees 90 
J, Solly and Son -+e+sss-eeeeeees 110 os 
Raikes and Co, «+++ eeeeeee errese 20 |} Total 13955 
Mackmurdo and Co. barrels--++++++ 1000 | 
J. Ramsey Coccceccseseersecsosesos 20 | 





FLAX IMPORTED. 





Tons. a | Tons, 
J.T. Daubez++seecercrrsrereeeeens J. Solley and Co.+++++> oo seeders 6 
Perrin and Co. eee eee ee ears eeee : Z 
Friday and Co. eee reese rere ee eeeee 8 Total 126 
Oswell and Co, «+ererretettrrecee 25 ite 
Mellish and Co.-<+ess+esees seeeeee 3 | . FLAX-SEED. 
GC. Sh BPP cece ss oeccerscesesceces 15 ; Bars. 
W. Atkinson -+eeesseceeeseeerecere 80 |} Brandam and Co.-+++++e0+-eeee es > 4635 
G, Twemlow -csecersesrrrsseress @ | Ritchie and Co.+++e+++eceeeeerees 2008 
J. G. Merewood PPUTTTITI TTT 4 | aon 
J. Cruse ee ee erseresreseves . 12 Total $6314 
Schultz and Co.+++++++*+* ee tneeee 3 | . 

2N 


vox. IF, 








274 Importations, §c. [Sept. 1, 
SPANISH WOOL IMPORTED. 


Cwrt. Curt, 
Mess. Lyne and Co, see evececenee 28 | Pearson and Co,-++-+eeseeeseceereee 14 
Boddington and Co, «++++++++ esses 60 | J. and W. Boyes +++ereerereseeees 2 10 
Prieschell and Co, «--++-ceseseeeess 195 Laroche and Co.++ seceseseeeenee ° 100 
Salter and Co. eocessssececesrseces 20 Benhasock and Co,--+++esseeeseeee 99 
J. Nicholson «+++++sssscecceseeee 72 Plindt and Co. ----- eaeeaee eeeses 70 
Harman and Co, «+-e+seseereeees 70 No 
Garcias and Co, eccecesscessseceee 12 Total 735 
,J.,Rapp «+++++++ eeeeeee eeeee ereee 55 ashi 
Houghton and Co, --+++++++es++2+2 60 








COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

















Tuesday, | Tuseday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
25 July. 1 Aug, 8 Aug. 5 Aug 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. +-++++++ | 31 6 31 31° 4 31 6 
Ditto at sight --++++++eeeeeeeee 30 11 30. 5 390) (65 30 11 
Rotterdam, 2 Us, +++++++ cores 1° 9 16 9 4 9 16 9 16 
Hamburgh, 25 Us.++-++++++ees 29 4 2 66 29 4 299 4 
Altona, DUS, -ccevccccccveses 29 5 290 7 29 7 299 #5 
Paris, 1 day’s date +++++++++++- 20 1 20 #1 20 1 20 1 
Ditto, at sight «+ +++e+eeseeeees a1 5 21 & 20 «5 20 5 
Bourdeaux:-+e+eeseseecese eeee 20 «65 20 5 20 «5 20 5 
Madrid--+--ectecreeseee eevee 44 44 44 44 
Cadiz «+-secevsccesecerres eee sot So} 39x 39% 
Bilboa -ocscecccecscccccecevecs 41 41 41 41 
Leghorn eoccsseccecerseceseees 57 57 57 57 
Genoa eeceerveresserss eeeeae 50 50 50 50 
Venice «ose cccccscccesectscnecs 52 52 52 A 52 
Naples------ ee eeceeescorvesess 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon «----s-+4+- eo eeeeseeeres .* 68 68 67 67 
Oporto s+++s+reereeereeserseres 69 69 68 68 
Rio Jatieiro -++++++++-+ eevee eese 671 674 674 674 
Malta «-ceccecceccseccereseees 52 53 53 52 
‘Gibraltar o+-cssceesccccceesss 354 86 86 364 
Dublin ++ €- ee ec cceecseecerecees 103 ot - 10 104 
— Cork coccesvceerccccccevesenes MW 11 103 11 





New Dollars 5s. 7d. per oz. 





The following are the Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock, Stock, and Fire 

a Shares, in August, 1809, at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge Street 

ndon, ; 4 

The Monmouthshire Canal, 1121. to 1161. per Share, excluding the dividend of Sl. per 
Share for the Jast half year—Grand Junction, 186]. to 188!.—Ellesmere 73].—Wilts 
and Berks, 301.—Basingstoke, 201.—Kennet and Avon, 261. to 441.—County Fire Offic 
10!. premium.—Provident Life Institution, 1]. 1s. premium.—Globe Assurance. 
2191. 10s. pet Share.—West India Dock, 180]. per cent.—London Dock, 120!.—Atlas 
Assurance, 4]. 15s, for 51. paid —Rock Life Assurance, 5s. premium. 


































Average ‘Price of Corn throughout Enyland and Wales, taken from the Londo 
Gazette, for the Week ending 12th August, 1809. 







: 8s. d, s. 
Wheat eeceecacewssccsesesese Of3 4 | Pease «-......- erecccscssccceses 56 
Rye eoeerortceserssesesesesses 57 9 Beans tee eewenee cccecccccesess§ 58 
Barley ee edoecesesesesrevssesses 45 4 Oats cere eeecccccscccseesssees OS 

9 Beer or Big Sor eee eee era erareeee 


Oatmeal «ooresersvccrsecncvere $1_ 





| 735 





| 


1 Fire 


zi 


Wilts 
Office, 


~ Atlas} 


yndo 


5 
8 
33 
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CORN EXCHANGE.---Price of Grain on board of Ship. 
Wheat «ecserrerceeree cane 74 to 79] Boilers -+++-+seseeee Oreeeee 110 — 120 
——-, fine, bevecccscccese 84 — 90 Gray eerecceereteresssosses 40 —— 48 
——, superfine, -+--+--+++ 91 — 97 | Beans, new, + <«++++-++eeeess 54 — 60 
Rye « seevececesesereceesers 42 — 5O] TickS -ccceececeee sevseeeee 40 —— 48 
Barley eeeee eeeeee ee eeeeseees 31 — 40] Oats ---e+--e-- Oeceseceseee - 836 — 88 
—, fine, Oe here scerrence 40 — 421] Polands «+---+-++-- eseeccece 39 — 41 
Malt s+ccesccrscccereccsees 70 — 79} Fine Flour----------- seeeees 75 per sack. 
White Pease «e+esecseceees 80 — 102 : 
PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL, 15th Aug. 
d, s. d. 
Wheat, English «--+---- he 6 per 70lbs, | Barley, Scotch ++++++++ » 6 Oper 60lbs, 
—— Dantzig «--++---- 13. 6 ditto. Trish ++ -+++eeee-- 5 O ditto. 
—— American-------- 14 3 ditto. Malt, Fine+++++ee+ees +++ 12 6 pr 36 qts, 
Quebec --+-++++++- 13 3 ditto. —— Inferior -++++++++00- 11 9 ditto. 

sees EAM cub-ccs's de eee 12 3 ditto. Beans, Small «-+++eseeee 62 Opergqr. 
Oats, Potatoe-+ +--+ teeeees 4 Sper 45lbs. > Tick s++e+ severe 60 0 ditto. 
— Limerick ------ erere & 2 ditto. Peas, White +++ +++++00++ 100 O ditto, 
—— Waterford «+----+- S 11 ditto. Greysrsrersseesedens 55 0 ditto, 
ile CIR cecdeccdgecccce 3 8 ditto. Flour, Fine «--+++- seeeeee 70 Opr 280!bs, 
—— Wexford --++-.--+. 3 6 ditto. ——=- Seconds++-+++++-e+++ 68 0 ditto. 
Barley, Euglish----- r+ee+ 6 6 per GOlbs. | ——~~- And Sup.-+- -++++-52 0 pr 1g6lbs, 

SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 

opt the Offal, per re of ». By the Carcase, 

er cverccccoererces 4 5 BI] Beef coceseccccecceesee 4 Q0 tO § O 
~ am peunsbcdsocene’ : B — § Gh Mutton -eeeeseeeeceee o 40-— § O 
Vaal ccpecsicccccce eeeee 5 O — GC Of} Veal -oeeeees cccccctese 4 GO = § 90 
Pork cccccccces cocscce 5 8B — 6 4 Pork «-eseeceesee cosoeee 5 G@& — G6 B 
Lamb soeseesscereseee § QO — G BB] Lamb --receceeee soeees £4 4 — 6 Q 

PRICE OF HOPS. 

Kent, bags, +-++++++- +++ £3 8 to 4 16] Kent, pockets,---+-+---- £410 to 6 8 
SUSSEX + + + eee eee ee eeeee 3 5 — 4 4] Sussex cscs ccceccccceee $315 — 6 0 
Fssex --++- PrrrrirrrTy $15 — 5 Of} Essex eeecesececcees - F7O-— 8 O 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 43s. 3d. per cwt, exclusive of Customs 
and Excise payable thereof.---T. Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of 19th August. 


HAY AND STRAW.---Per Load. 








ST, JAMES’S MARKET. Clover -++++++- seeesees £616 — 8 O 
Hay -ecsreeeeeeeee £515 O to 6 14 | Straw coccsseveccerees 114 — 2 Q 
Clover «+--+... oe 700—— — SMITHFIELD. 
Straw scccssees wee OS 3 SB wif sf Hay «++eerrerseeeseees 6 O — 6 & 
WHITECHAPEL. Clover «seeceseseeeee FT O —— 7 1 
Hay-+reeesseeceeeee 510 0 — 6 16} Straw------ woceseepeesa 112 — 29 
PRICE OF COALS, 

Newcastle--.+--++.-+- 50 O — 66 Of Cinders «oe seecceneee 39 0 — —- 
Sunderland «----+++++ 51 6 — 60 6 j{ Other Coals ----+--++» 50 9 — 60 — 
Delivered at 12s, advance on the above prices 
Qn 2 
























































































































































276 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
AUGUST 25th, 1809. ‘ 
i 
B. signifies Barrel ; Bl. Bushel; Ch, Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; anda } Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, or 
Barrels of Pitch, coutainiog 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. Ton or 20 cwt; 
Tu. Tunof 252 Gallons,—Nore, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 
N. B The Duties which are paid by the Importers are included in the following Prices, and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shfpper. 
FROM TO ¥ FROM TO 3 
. £ 8 dj£ 5, d.|* Bs. dj£ s, a Nb, 
ALUM English . .j28 0 0/24 0 OF cotton ( Pernambuc .| 0 2 OO 2 24 
Roach . 4118 O10 0 0 [C.) Wool Ypapia . .|0 11,0 2 On 
Almonds Barbary Bitter} 4 12 0/417 0 a = 3Maranvham | 0 1 11,0 1 Tid} 
Sweet] 410 0} 0 0 0 |— “(pers . 101 90 1 OL 
Jordan . 11 O O11 10 0 ;- =(Surwam. ,| 0 1 S| 0 1M. 
Valentia J 415 0/5 10 0 j— =<Demerara .| 0 1 § 0 110} 
Aunatto Flag. JO 1 60 2 0}-}} QdBerbice. .| 0 1 8 0 1 10[ 
Spanish . |O 4 60 5 0 l—'5 Carriacou .| 0 1 £10 1 Wf. 
Argol Bolo,&Rhe. white} 6 15 0) 7 0 0 C.)'3 ¢!Grenada. |9 1 0 1 8j— 
—— Florence White | 6 © 0,615 O|—-|\2 1! Barbadoes |0 1 710 1 8/— 
16 5.9610 O}-13 £2 Domingos, 10 1 40 1 T[— 
—— NaplesWhite -+|3 17 6|4 0 O|—|8 {| Martinico | 0 1 5,0 1 TJ— 
—— Red . 1410 O44 15 O cm os 3 | Samacn - ae4 ae tia 
Ashes Amer. Pearl, | 3 6 0/310 0 |—iiz Bahama. | 0 1 4/0 1 Ti~— 
—————— Pot best} 210 0| 3 6 O |—I/DYER’S Wood,Bar W./27 .0 0} O 0 O/T. 
-—— Barilla Teneriffe | 214 0/216 0 | —_———Brazil. 84 0 0 0 0 O}— 
; ——— Spanish |3 2 0/0 0 0 —|——-——Brazilet 10 0 O12 0 O}— 
ae Sicily . | 214 010 0 0 f- Cam Wood/39 0 0/40 0 0]— 
—— Dantzic Pearl -juncertain) Q 0 © [—|\Dyers W. Fustic 19 ¢ O2r 0 O}— 
—— Russia Pot.. | 3 0 010 0 0 |~!__—Zant or young |39 0) O40 0 O]— 
BERRIES,Juniper,Ger.| 2 10 0) 2 14 0 |, Logwood Camp |20 0 0/20 15 0/— 
————— —— Italian) 310 014 0 0 —Hend. chipt |16 0 O16 6 O j= 
Yellow Turkey} 4 0 0} 0 0 0 G., Jamaica chiptii5 0 0115 15 0j— 
Brandy Best 3» {1 5 61 6 O/|~| unebipt}i0 Q O11 0 Oj— 
Inferior . {1 4 61 5 Oj-} Nicaragia, large|34_ 0 0)38 0 0 [— 
Brimstone Foreign Ro}23 30 O28 0 0 |T.} smallii! 0 01410 o]— 
BristlesHogRussiaund|i8 0 0/0 0 06 jC.) Sanders Red . [54 0 0/38 O 0|— 
Archangeldo. [18 0 0/0 0 0 |—| DRUGS. 
Koningsbergdo/19 0 025 O 0 f-/||ALOES, Barbadves .J29 0 O10 O OJC. 
CAPERS French. 1310 011610 0 ae -Succotorine .J20 0 O}22 O O l= 
Spanish . 710 01010 0 [— Hepatic or E. 1.j14 10 0/16 10 0 |j— 
Coghineal Spa. Garblec] 1 $8 6) 1 14 0 /Ib.//Angelica Root . 1510 016 5 O}— 
East India | 0 5 2/0 6 9 |—}Antimony Crade. . 610 0} 710 O|— 
Cocoa West India . 318 0/410 © \C.|ArsenicRed  . 4 4 0/410 Q]— 
—-€arraccafor Export} 5 16 0} 6 6 O White . 318 O14 0 Of— 
Coffee W. I. very ord. | 3 12 0) 4 4 O |=) Ralw-m Capivi 0 3 60 3 10 IIb 
-—— ord. | 4 5 0} 410.0 Peu . J0 9 6010 OF 
mid.} 415 015 4 0 Tolu . 10 4 00 4 9J— 
-— good} 515 0} 6 0 0 \—IBark, Jesuits, - |0 3 010 4 O]— 
ee nee fine | 56 0 01610 0 |— ° 143 O}1 14 O]— 
——Mocha or EastInd.j18 0 0j20 Q oO j— Yellow . 0-5 O10 & Oj— 
we—Java . . +5 0 O16 O © |_/|Borax, refined E. 1. 310 014 14 OC. 
Copper, unmanufac. J 6 0 O0}0 O 0 |—!—— English 9 2 3/0 O O fib. 
—— manufactured | 0 0 0/0 0 O |—||——unrefined or Tinc.} 5 10 0}5 15 OC. 
——— Japan . | 0 0 0}0 O O jJ—!\Camphire Refined 0.8 0} 0 9 Oflb, 
Copperas, Green 40 6 330 0 oo} Unrefined .j29 0 Of5! 0 OjC. 
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+ROM 7 “tf. FROM TO 3 
£2 dif. di* £5 da) £ s, da. 
Cantharides 10.12 6,012 91{ID.'Shellackk . . .f 4 0 8 0 O;C. 
Cardemoms (best) 40 7 0|010 6|]—}Sticklack . . 1410 O}7 0 Of— 
CassiaBuds 14 0 O14 4 O|C. Snake Root 03 30 3 6 
a W. I. 315 015 0 O|— , Castile or Spanish 8 0 810 0 jC. 
——Ligne 8 0 O45 0 0|—IlSoap, Yellow ‘ 15 6 90,0 OFC 
Castor Oi p. "bot. 1HIb. 0 5 6 0 6 Ojboi—— Mottled . .|6 0 GO 0 Oj— 
Coculus Indicus . | 116 of 0 0 OFC. Curd ° 16 4 00 0j— 
Colocynth Turkey . 0 S 0} 0 3 6 |lb.j/Spermaceti refined. .| 0 2 4,0 0 0 ji 
Columbo Root . .| 3 14 0| 4 O O|C.|\Tamarinds West India} 5 5 0} 0 9 © jc. 
Cream of Tartar . 715 0} 8 8 © j|—}Tapioca Lisbon . |0 0 690 1 Oth 
Essence of Bergamot .| 0 19 6| 0 O 0 {lb.|'Turmetic, Bengal. .|4 4 0 0 0 O Cc. 
Lavender . 0 7 60 8 O jth) China . }415 01.5 0 Of— 
—— Lemon . |011 60 0 0|-)}——— West India .| 3 10 315 0}]— 
Griganum 0 7 6| 0 8 O |—|\Verdigris Wet 01 60 110 
Rosemary 10 4 60 5 Of— Dry 05 #0 5 3I— 
Gallangal, East India .| 215 6| 3 0 0 |C.|——— Crystalized . 0700 8 Of— 
Gentian Root . 1216 Of O O 0 fC-./)Vitriol Rowan . {0 0 70 0 Hh 
Ginseng . 10 9 o| O 2, 6 |ID|/ EBONY Black Rose 28 0 (35 0.0 4T. 
Gum Ammo. Drop 22 9 je 0 OC.) Green . = .j12 10 O13 10 0 J 
Lump | 8 © Oj!2 O 0 |—||ElephT.70to90lbeach/30 0 0/32 0 OIC. 
Gum Arabic E. 1, | 210 of 410 OC. ——Scrivelloes .}14 0 O20 0 0 j— 
Turkey fine 19 0 oi! 11 O |-—(PEATHERS Daptz. 03 230 3 3S ih 
— Barbary . 1216 of 3 0 Of— Hambro’ 041 90 2 8 j= 
— Assafeetida , 5 0 O12 O O[— Russia 0 110 , 2 9i— 
— Benjamin . 16 9 029 0 0; Down 0s 9 4 0j— 
——Cambogium. ./20 0 026 0 U |—|/Flax, Riga . - {108 0 O1200 OFT. 
-——— Copal scraped 0 3 69 4 O {Ib.!|_-Petersburgh 12 headjl07 0 0}108 0 j— 
— Galbanum. 810 0). 9 0 0 J|C-/IGALLS, Aleppo blue | 7 0 0/7 2 0 4G 
—Guaiaum. | 0 3 60 5 0 jib mixit!5 10 01515 Oj— 
—— Mastic : 10 6 20 6 6 |—)Geneva Holland . 12613 0j— 
—— Myrrh ‘ 125 © 0128 oO 0 |C.liGlue, For. dry thick lea. 2 15 ol 3.0 Oj— 
—— Olibanum . 16 009 0 O]C. thin. | 3 0 OF 0 O O j— 
—Sandrac . 610 0 O oO 0 |—||HEMP, Riga Rhine B/10S 0 0/1040 O/T. 
—— Seneca, garbled . 5005 2 6}- Outshot .96 0 0/998 0 O0j— 
— Tragacanth 10 9 g2l uo 0 |-|\——Codilia 183 0 oF 0 0 Of— 
Jalap e . as. 8 4| 0 3 6 fib. }———Petersburg Clean [103 0 ~€/104 0 0 J— 
Ipecacuanha - 012 91013 6 |—|/Hides Raw West Indial 0 -0 4) 0 O 5 {bL 
Isinglass, Book . -1 3 0 O O Of} Buenos Ayres} 0 0 6/0 0 63)— 
lef . |1.3 099 O O/}-} Brazil. =} 0 0410 0 5 J— 
ete. wre 1 9 9 O 0 O |—|\———Hoise, British] 0 15 6) 0°16 0 jHi 
Manna, 0 5 of O 5 6 —|] 
Musk, China * 017 61 O O joz INDIGO. 
Nux Vomica . +2 00210 0 c.|| Guatimala Flora | 0 9 6/010 6 fib 
Oil of Vitriol ‘ 1/9 0 40 0 44ilb)) = Sobres| 0 7 6]9 9 3I— 
Opium, - . t 4&4 O L110 OF ye J— Cortes} 0 4 6/0 7 3]— 
Pink Root ¥ 0 + go 0 1 2 |—}}$\Carracca Flora .'0 9 3/010 9 j— 
Quicksilver e 0 4 20 0 O|-—}|# ——Sobres} 0 8 3/0 9 Of— 
Rhubarb, East India .|| 0 @ 6} 0 7 0 |— — Cortes} 0 5 3/0 8 0 [= 
Russia 018 of 1 2 OF} Brazil , (0 1 60 3 O}— 
Saffron. 1116 of 2 2 OCHS (Blue . 10 9 01010 6]— 
Sago. . . . 118 Of} 2 6 O |—||= ) Purple P 07 609 6]— 
Sal Ammoniac 1915 @ 0 0 OF % )Copper and violet 0 6 60 8 6}- 
Salop ‘ 1515 Of 0 O O |—ha CCopper 03 310 7 3 bad 
Sarsaparilla 0 1100 3 3 [IbITRON British in ‘bars [18 0 OLo o O|T 
* Sassafras . ° 13 0 90 0 OFC. —— in pigs | 910 Oo] 0 0 0 I[— 
Scammony, . . | 115 Q 117 0 [lb Old Sable - 4.27 0 OP7 10 0 |— 
Senna. }O0 400 5 6|— New Sable ./22 0 0/23 0 O}— 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant || 6 10 0| 616 0 |C Gurioffs . = ./24 10 0/26 9 O|—-. 
— Coriander, English 13 ot 5 Of[- Archangel 10 0 A606 0 OF ‘ 
—cCummin. |3 8 Fe 0.0;- Swedish . [30 0 0/31 9 0 [— 
—— Fenugree? . 3 16 4 0 oO !—-NLEMONS repa.. 16 0 oo 9 0/2 
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-? _ FROM T B-) 
, s 4 0 
Licorice Italian 110 10 ry 0 s dlé s. a\* 
Spanish 9 5 O19 10 OE Se eee ei fo 10 0} 4 14 0 [C. 
Lead, Pigs. 113 0 010 0 atc... 26000 0|/— 
——aMill’d or Sheet 460 0/0 0 § £|—Turkey -} 210 O13 0 O|— 
—— Bars . 45 0 010 0 ‘Hot 2 eae pag 316 014 4 O0/—- 
—Shot No. 1to5 .445 10° 0} 0 oO 2A etree. - | 6 O O10 0 Oj— 
6to12 436 0 of 0 o ie @ [ica er ier 16 0 Gt 6. OF 
——Litharge . ‘ks 0 Oo 0 z& Sun or Sulis,new) 3 0 0) 4 0 0 |— 
—Red “ ‘lis 0 O10 0 “as DeniaorMalaga/ 2 6 0} 212 O|= 
—wWhite . 56 0 O10 0 ae Fe ie ah Oo 
— Ore ‘137 0° Ole OO 7 —Red new | 3 8 O14 O O|— 
MADDER, Dutch Cro.| 4 10 0} 5 10 ek ts | 017 0018 0|— 
— thes As 8 Oe 6-a— aa’ amaica . 10 4 v0 6 6{&. 
Eieut 15 03 0 oidaoe rewar( island 1/9 3 90 4.0f— 
+ Mails o7 01 5 CF oes A hematin Saturni 10 1 3°00 0 Ib, 
Roots 070 010 0 Ol—lsattpetre,Ea. 1 -|9 0 0 910. 0 /C. 
Mats, Archangel . .{11 5 0/0 0 on a ants - tn, Roush] 318 0}0 0 O0|= 
OIL Lucca or Sallad .[30 0 0155 0 Olj;||smalts. puis bef : ; : 8 : " 
> chest .|4 4 0 0 3 ; 2 3 |. 
onal Pies Dae  - Glee ; = ee ne .. +t 6 O110 0 jC. 
Gallipoli. 79 0 O10 0 ol— - urkey| 1 5 0/215 0 |D. 
—Palm se 1315 00 0 Oc poe hos ee ere 
——Turpentine, Eng..| 7 10 0] 8 16 o_| rx fern te 12 00 0 Oly 
Foreign 710 0412 ol_! skins /Kia It orang §- 6 0 0610 0\% 
——Rape English 65 0 OO oO onl = 1s NC onan \'6 0 O17 0 Oj 
Refined . lee 0 O10 0°O ‘| undressed) — Spanish 0 09 0 O;~ 
—Linseed, English :gs 0 0 0 0 a a rok SS OE | on 
——Cod Newfound. 137 9 OO 9 oO Calf B rere 0 6 0010 04— 
——Sperm. ‘102.10 010 0 OlL | . par -| 0 10 0} @ 12 6 i> 
Head Matter [1079 0/0 0 ot! “(Be or.salted) 0 0 6/0 © 114iIb. 
— Whale, Greenland |54 10 ol 0.0 o_t = _—? gow 019 0} 028 0|— 
Brazil or S. Fish [40 5 0'0 0 ol} . eevee wet 023 OO 44 Ol— 
Oranges Lisb. repa. best] 6 10 0) 0 0 Oich I sink = eee 5 moss} none 00 0l— 
——St. Michael’s |}0 0 0'0 06 a € -— 6 moss 0 52 6,0 38 O|— 
Orchii Weed,Canary B.} none | 0 0 O'T “ “pase 46 9 048 O O}-. 
Inferior 1140 0 010 0 be gli ” 025 0 028 0}- 
—Cape de Verd .| 9090 00 0 9 7*= "Be ~ 0 27 0) 0 30 0 }— 
PIICH American «. «} 1 5 00 0 OC es a 0 62 01066 O0[— 
Archangel 12d0éoo90 Ol sitk es seed none |0 0 O|—- 
Seaden ‘lois 00 0-0 : 2 ogg none 000 — 
British. 11600 0 Es — 07 01075 0 |= 
( Carlow Istl5 4 O15 16 o's ices, Fe, lilan 60 0 065 0 O— 
[ Cork Ist} 5 12 0| 524 oW— “p oe 0 9 0010 0 | 
5} Waterfordist! 5 10 0) 5:2 oj voy 0 9 6010 6\— 
. | £4 Helland . 0 0 90 O o— i wc ong .| 26027 0 -— 
¥ {S| Friesland | 6 9 06 S ol—l_ Ging Barted 1 0.0:1 6 O|— 
o | vo Best | 914 al 216 OF; — Ging er, arbadoesW. 4 0 04 4 O1C 
an Cumberland | 2 i2 0! 2 14 > ine amaica ona 3 4 013 10 OF 
S Baconnew |4 0 014 4 OC Eas hite 6 15 010 0 O|— 
3 a | Beefindia jin 0 010 5 olf; Lt Jast India) 310 O}4 0 .0}— 
ee 22 Beef mess 710 0 712 > is "ada . | 0 2 71/0 0 0 jib 
Pork India 9 5 0910 @ til —— ak Sores |O 4 440 0 0; 
newmess| 5 7 6, 5 10 ol =u lots 06 070 7 O Cc. 
Hams ° 410 0} 5.10 vic | Piment ; 716 018 0 0 j— 
| ——- Westphctia.| 4.0 0! 410 ol—!Spirits M gory Pep.| 0 1 11/0 1 123/lb. 
Rags Hambro’ SPF .| 3 9 0 0 0 7 ‘wae cei 015 310 0 0|u. 
To we ihe. 3s is’ ge Bee toe eet hoe leer 
Px ‘}117 0119 o [3 /—-_-— Is 2S 1 8eer 
Tinian fe |] 10 90 0 G—IeE(————aal os of Of 
- 3d. g a ws 
Reeser 215 00 IZ [ian atsunn| 0 a3 oh a0 = 
Sugars imported into Great ain fr © Dow. Nev. KTor.| 0 64. OP 10 0 [— 
Boat ia Ca tes far rom the East ag aby. mo Sndis Gompeny, ate bonded, and on ee cleared ont of rhe 
day onli sget WO pe cn hil wines eed sce af he mh pnt Iyer ce the Se, oe 
ee ee walchoused, pays a duty pat tn ‘oe = eS or elsewhere, draw acan’ bre, ger Gute 
c broken in pieces, 33s. 1d. All refined sugar, 53s. except double leaves, whieh’ oa ‘Wand woe ‘prokea . 


weces, is allowed a bounty of 53s, per cwt, on exportation. I exported in a foreign ship, ls 64, less 
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. To Fiery C. ye ¥ To é z 
£ we a. s. d\— £m dh & ad. 
(GrenadaMuscov.| 0 63 0} 0 68 O0\— = Memel Fir 0 0 0/0 0 O|p~ 
.| Jamaica brown .| 0 63 0) 0 65 Oh ig _ e | 0 : 0 4 ’ ° a 
middling! 0 G7 0) 9 69 Oj——im(e ak Boa -| 0 0 — 
£ good .|070 01072 O12 Pine Boards 40 0 O0f0 0 0 j|— 
a fine. .|0 740/076 O—\E\S (Timber . 0 0 OF 0 0 Oj— 
= SeKittase Monts 0 650) 072 Fit bewe aryl fai ew i}O0 1 0/0 248 ne 
‘ohago & StVin.| 0 63 0] 0 71_ 0/—)bonde Good Colour) 9 O 9} 0 ib, 
§ arinaie & Dem. 0 620|065 O|—|————-Middlingdo. |g 0 8/0 0 9 | 
| Trinidad. . .| 0 63 0) 0 71 O|\—|———Visginia fine.) 9 0 9/0 1 O tity 
ce \ East India . 0 62 0] 0 78 ‘O}—||-———Ordinary 0 0 53/0 °0 6)j— 
< Ground tips 0 640/065 O— Carolina 09 510 0 ¥j— 
o } middles} 0 68 0; C 70 O}— Georgia + 0 110) 0 2 © jae 
Ee Faces | 0 720) 076 Oj a og : . : ; : . o 
an ur - — 
ee Lumps, Brown . ° 100 0 os OL Tortoise-shell . ‘| 017 6/1 4 Of— 
a Middting | 0 106 0 : Turpentine, American .| 1 0 0/0 0 Ole. 
a Best .| 0 108 Gg} O 112 O— Valonia 23 9 O92 0 0 fr 
ing 3 0] 0 105 o|— “- Bir ‘ 
2 Sing. Loa. Brown 0 103 0 Vermilion, Dutch + 80 410);0 5 O fb, 
2 Middling.| 0 106 0} 0 108 0; —Chinn. 40 5 0/0 7 6I— 
~ Best =—.|. 0 110 0) 0 112 OF “lax, Bees, English [17 0 0/0 0 0 |e 
= | Powder Loaves .| 0 106 0| 0 114 0/— apts Ay. < 
te . merican .|16 10 0 j17 0 Oj. 
= \Molasses 10 360,037 Oj African 10 15 0 (13. 10 0 | 
TALLOW Town 0 0 OO 0 O}—-|_—p&itzic&Ham|i7 0 0/0 0 0 lL 
Russian Yellow) 416 0) 0 O O/—| Hambro’ white; 0 3 6|90 3 10 lik 
White} 4 12 0] 0 : o—4 Red Port .j90 0 0 (96 O O jp, 
—_— ——— Soap | 4.13 0) 0 s: oa Old 1000 0}0 0 Oj 
Rough Fataver.of3m.| 0 6 0) 0 0 0\— z Sherry 92 0 0 |1000 0 /Be 
TAR Carolina . 4 00 Ar © | Lisbon 187 0 0/90 0 @ ip, 
—Virginia "| ¢ uncer. 0 0 O~lwiyps/ Vidonia ./75 0 0 [78 0 0 }— 
— Archangel 2 7 0 0 OT 2) Bucellas (99 0 0/0 0 0 [— 
—Stockholin 210 O10 0 O- 2; Mount. Old 75 0 O [80 0 O/Bt 
§/ MadeiraOld|80 0 0 |1200 OJP. 
TEA : ° , A | Claret 70 0 0/90 0 O HR. 
without Duty or \Rhenish . |] 0 0 0} 0 0 OFA, 
Excise. Wood, Box American | 0 0 0/0 0 O/T 
——Bohea 0 1. 69 1 Op) Turkey ./16 0 0/23 0 O}— 
—Congou 10.3 0 4 3 5\—|——Cedar, Carvlina .| 0 0 65) 0 O 9 |Fe 
—Campoi ° 03 @ 3 6} Jamaica .|0 1 04}0 0 0 
te « +03 910 4 OW! Lignum Vite Jamaica |i4 0 © {52 0 0 ir. 
—Twankay ES 5 ee = -——— Providence}11 0 0 [21 0 O}— 
—Hyson Skin 03 OO 3 6) Mahogany Hisps;0 1 8|0 2 4 |Ft 
—Hyson 10 4 60 6 6—F Hondtras |} 0 1 34,0 1 6}— 
——Gunpowder | 0 4 80 7 OW}————Providence| none 0 0 0 ~ 
TIN in bars on board .| 6 2 Of 0 0 O}C,|Wool Beav. RuffingBest| 0 8g. 07 0 O O Ih 
——lIn Blocks do. 6 3 0} 0 O O|_|——Wooms Brown .| 0 80 0)0 O O Jum 
—Grain in blocks || 8 0 0/8 8 OW ———- Best White} 0 74 0/057 0 }— 
Dantz 3inby40 ft . ——— White Stage.}046 070 0 OL 
ee) |—22j——36 [0 0 00 0 Og |————CoacSeasoued| 040 0/0 0 o|- 
Bi | ——2 ——30 | 0 0 0] 0 O O|5 |—Coney English (017 610 0 O[— 
& \'e ( Archangel 0 0 OO O OF |——Goats Smyma | 0 4 640 5 9/— 
=/ | Petersburgh 0 © O}0 O OF |—Vigonia Red =.) O11 0/0 14,0 
a Narva Yellow .|0 0 O|0 O O = |—————Pale 104 610 5 OO 
& White .|0 0 0} 0 0 O}S‘lYarn Mohair Smyma |0 4 6 L° 9 O|— 
antzick Fir, . 0 © O10 O O18! ; 


























PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON. 


At 1f gs. To Yarmouth, Hall, Newcastle, Liverpool, Chester, &c.—At 2 £°: Ports of Scotland, Wey- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth.— At 3 gs. Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Bristol, Chester, &c. From 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford.-Bengal, Madras, or China.—At 4 St. le- 
lena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. &c. to London, (Comp. ships) retarn 21. From je, &e. 
to Newfoundland, to U. 8. of America, American ships.—At 5 gs. To Madeira to U.S. of America—At 
6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 3].—At 8gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c. Jamaica, or Leeward 
Islands.—Brazil, South America, return 41.—At 10 Senegambia; U. S. of America (Brit. pa re- 
turn 51. Jamaica, South America.—At I¢ gs. To shore, Honduras, &c. return 6l,—Tc East 
Indies, or home.---East Indies to London.— Westward and Leeward Islands to U- S. of Quebec 
en 


Montreal, &e—At 20 g% Southern Whaledishery.—-At % gs. Newfoundland, Jamaiss, and wi 
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